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PREFACE. 

This little book is intended primarily for the Btu 
dents of such of car colleges as enjoy the services of 
instructors detailed from the Army. It is intended, 
therefore, for pupils who are not familiar with that 
complicated machine, a modem army. Hence an at- 
tempt has been made to present plainly and clearly, 
under the form of question and answer, the main points 
of the art military. It has been thought best to omit 
the 6U'bj*3Ct of Strategy, as tfhat is eflsentia'lly a study 
for generals rather than for soldiers and subordinate 
commanders. 

Kesting, as this book does, on '^Organization and 
Tactics" and **The Service of Security and Informa- 
tion," it is thought that the instructor can draw upon 
these sources for sueh illustrations, historical and 
other, as he may think suited to the requirements 
of his classes. By following this course, the pupil will 
have before him at all times the essential principles, 
while their application and illustration will be fur- 
nished by his instructor. For the section on Fortifica- 
tions I am indebted to the "Manual of Military Field 
Engineering," prepared at the United States Infantry 
and Cavalry School. 

I wish here to express my thanks to First Lieuten- 
ant C. DeW. Willcox, 7th Artillery, for valuable assist- 
ance in the preparation of the following pages; indeed, 
a great part of the preparation of the work has been 
delegated to him. 

ARTHUR L. WAGNER, 
Lieut. -Cohnel and Assistant Adjutant- Oenerah 



PREFACE TO THE REVISED EDITION. 

While the general scope and purpose of Colonel 
Wagner's "Elements of Military Science" have been 
retained, it has been necessary, due to extensive 
changes in organization and regulations, to re- write 
much of the original work. In addition, new matter, 
such as the chapter on Orders, has been incorporated, 
and the whole rearranged to conform to thie Field 
Service Regulations, the authorized basis of our tac- 
tical instruction. 

The original method of presenting the subject mat- 
ter by means of questions and answers has also been 
retained, as this is thought to be the best for stimu- 
lating the inteix^st of beginners in the study of the 
military profession. 

At the same time, an officer charged with the in- 
struction of students in the art of war should never 
be satisfied with their being able to answer questions 
as propounded in this book, but should supplement 
such theoretical knowledge with many and varied 
problems in order that a facility may be acquired for 
applying what has been learned to actual situations 
in the field. 

A student might be able to answer all the theo- 
retical questions on military subjects that could be 
asked and still fail as a commander in war. The 
knowledge that is really useful is that acquired from 
actual experience, either in war itself, or in what is 
next best — the solution of problems that simulate 
the conditions of war. To be sure, th<e experience of 
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others is valuable, but only in so far as he can make 
practical use of it himself. If in **sizing up'' situa- 
tions an ofiticer is continually compelled to stop and 
think how someone else solved similar problems, his 
success as a military commander will not be great. 

Military instruction, therefore, aside from drill, 
should consist mainly of problem work. Simple prob- 
lems are the best, and they can be devised by any mili- 
tary instructor possessing ordinary imagination. In- 
doors, the problems can be worked out on suitable 
maps, not elaborate, but showing those details that 
affect the movements of troops in campaign. When 
practicable, however, th*3 student should be taken 
into the field, anywhere, confronted with situations, 
and a«ked wnhat he would do under the circumstances 
if he wer« commander. He should frequently be re- 
quired to put his ideas into the form of field orders. 
There is no limit to the variety and number of prob- 
lems that can be devi^«3d. Patrol leading, sending 
messiages, problems in security, marches, convoys, at- 
tacking and defending positions, transportation and 
supply, ete., etc., will furnish ample situations fdr 
testing tho ability of students to apply their theo- 
retical knowledge. 

D. H. BOUGHTON, 
Major, General Staff. 

Army War College, Washington, D. C. 
July 31, 1909. 
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CHAPTER 1. 
OrganizatiOxV and Discipline. 

Q. state the two great divisions of the Art of War, 
and define each. 

A. Strategy and Tactics. Strategy is the art of 
moving an army in the th<3ater of war so as to in- 
crease the probability nnd .'-onc^eq nonces of victory, or 
to le»sen the coDF»'({nences of defeat. Tactics is the 
art of handling ti oops in the presence of the enemy. 

Q. State and define other subdivisions of the Art 
of War. 

A. Logistics and Military Engineering. Of these 
the former comprises everything relating to the move- 
ment and supply of armies, and the latter all that per- 
tains to fortification and to siege operations. 

Q. What subdivisions of Tactics are often made? 

A. Minor Tactics and Grand Tactics*; the first re- 
lating to the movements of small bodies and to the 
tactics of the respective arms, while the latter includes 
the combination of the several arms and the handling 
of armies in battles. Tactics mav also be divided into 
Maneuver Tactics and Fighting Tactics; the first deal* 
ing with movements by which troops are brought into 
position on the battle-field, and the second with forma- 
tions of attack and defense, and with tjie handling of 
troops in actual battle. 

Q. Why should Organization and Tactics be con- 
sidered together? 

A. Strategy is largely independent of all details 
of organization, arms, etc., of an army, but Tactics 

♦Also called Major Tactics and Tactics of the Arms Combined. 
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raries with all such details. For this reason Organ! 
sation and Tactics should be treated together. 

Q. Of what do the land forces of the United 
States consist? 

A. The organized land forces of the United States 
consist of the Regular Army, and of the organized 
militia when called into the military (land) service of 
the United States. 

In peace the Army of the United States consists, 
ordinarily, of t^ Regular Army; but whenever the 
United States is invaded or in danger of invasion 
from any foreign nation, or of rebellion against the 
authority of the Government of the United States, or 
the President is unable with the regular forces at his 
command to execute the laws of the Union, he may 
call into the military service of the United States all 
or any part of the militia organized as a land force. 

In war, or when war is imminent, the Army of the 
United States, after the organized militia has been 
called into service, may be further augmented by the 
employment of volunteers.* 

Q. What are the principal factors affecting the 
organization of an army? 

A. Those of administration and tactics. 

Q. What is meant by administration? 

A. The management of the affairs of an army, 
including questions of supply, transport, sanitation, 
pay and justice. 

Q. Define tactical organization. 

A. Tactical organization is the division of an 
army into parts, each having a special function, but 
all co-ordinated and arranged so as to secure prompt 

♦The organized raiUtla of the several States, Territories, 
and District of Columbia consists of 141 regiments of iitfantry, 
68 troops, 49 batteries, 135 companies of coast artillery, 21 
companies of engineers, and some signal and sanitary troops. 
Six divisions and thirty-seven brigades have been organised. 
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and powerful action of the whole in P3spon«e to the 
will of the commander. 

Q. What ifi a tactical unit? 

A. A body of troops considered most suitable for 
one officer to command. Tactical units yary in size 
according to the rank of the commander, the larger 
nnits being composed of two or more of the next 
smaller unitfi. 

THE LINE. 

Q. What is the line of an army? 

A. The term "line of an army" was originally ap- 
plied to the infantry, as that arm formed tlie principal 
element of a line of battle; then it was extended to in- 
clude the cavalry and artillery, and now, by act of 
Congress, engineer troops form a part of the line. 
Scientifically the term embraces all the technically 
combatant or fighting troops, and as euch includes the 
signal troops, but at present these are classed as a 
part of the stafiP. 
(a) Infantry. 

Q. What is the smallest tactical unit of infantry? 

A. The company. The war strength of the com- 
pany in our service is 108 men.* 

Q. Give the subdivisions of the company. 

A. The company is divided into two platoons, 
each under the command of a lieutenant; the platoon 
breaks up into two sections, each under a sergeant; 
and finally the sections ane divided into squads of 
eight men each* 

Q. Describe the tactical units larger than the 
company. 

'('The maximum enlisted strength authorized by law for the va- 
rious company units is as follows: Company of infantry, 150; 
Troop, 100; Batterer, 190; Company of engineers, 164. The actual 
strength is fixed in orders or regulations issued by the War 
Department. 
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A. Four companies form a battalion., three bat- 
talions a regiment, two or more regiments (normally 
three) a brigade. Keoently a machine giin platoon 

(two guns)* has been attached to one of the battalions 
of each regiment. The company and regiment are ad- 
ministrative as well as tactical; the battalion and 
brigade are ordinarily tactical only. The brigade is 
the largest organization composed exclusively of in- 
fantry. It has a war strength in round numbers of 
4,500 rifles. Though made up of only one arm of the 
service, it almost invariably acts in conjunction with 
the other arms. 

Q. What ifi th«3 present strength of our regular 
infantry? 

A. Thirty regiments. In addition we have a Por- 
to Kican regiment and the Philippine scouts. 
(h) Artillery, 

Q. Of what does the artillery of the United States 
Army consieit? 

A. Of th»3 field artillery and coast artillery. 

Q. What is the coast artillery? 

A. That artillery charged with the care and use 
of the fix<?d and movable elements of land and coast 
fortifications, including the submarine mine and tor- 
pedo defenc»3S. It is organized into a corpe with a 
chief having the rank of brigadier-general. 

Q. What is the field artillery? 

A. That artillery which accompanies an army in 
the field, and includes light artillery, horse artillery, 
siege artillery and mountain artillery (34 Stats., 861). 

Q. Of what does our regular field artillery 
consist? 



♦Vickers-Maxim. The Ordnance Department contemplates sub- 
stituting a new machine gun fired from the shoulder. 
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A. At present of six regiments, organized as 
follows: 

Light Artill<jry . .3 Regiments 

Horse Artillery 1 Regiment 

Mountain Artillery 2 Regiments 

Q. How are these regiments armed? 

A. The light and horse artillery, with the three- 
inch gun; the mountain artillery, with the mountain 
gun (cal. 2.95 inches) ; the latter is arranged for pack 
transportation. 

Q. What is the smallest tactical unit of the artil- 
lery, and how many guns does this unit contain? 

A. The battery contains four guns* and twelve 
caissons; in addition, the battery has a store wagon 

and forge, and four forage and ration wagons. 

Q. How is the battery on a war footing sub- 
divided? 

A. Into nine sections; the first, »3Cond, third and 
fourth are gun sections (a gun section is a gun with 
its caisson); the fifth, sixth, seventh and eighth are 
caisson sections (a cai^on section consists of two 
caissons) ; the ninth section includes the other vehicles 
that form part of a battery. The first eight sections 
are formed into four platoons of two sections each; 
the platoons are commanded by lieutenants. 

Q. Describe the units larger than the battery. 

A. Three batteries form a battalion, and two bat- 
talions a regiment. 

Q. What ammunition is used by our light 
artillery? 

*The German battery has 6 ^ns; the Japanese, 6; the Eng- 
lish, 6; the ^^rench, 4; the Austna-i, 8; the Russian, 8 — dividwi 
into two half-batteries of 4 guns each. The Russian horse battery 
has 6 guns. 
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A. The shrapnel and high explosive «helL A 
projectile (without case) of either clasB weighs fifteen 
ponndfi. A shrapnel shell carries 252 balls. 

Q. What ammunition is used by our mountain 
artillery? 

A. Shrapnel. 

Q. What types of cannon are used by field 
artillery? 

A. The long gun for flat trajectories^ the howitzer 
for curved fire, and the mortar for high-angle fire. At 
present our field artillery has no organization armed 
with the howitzer or mortar, or with heavy field guns^ 
though the Ordnance Department has such artillery 
in store or in process of manufacture. 
(c) Cavalry, 

Q. What is the smallest tactical unit of cavalry 
in our service? 

A. The troop, with a war strength of about 90 

men. 

Q. How is the troop subdivided? 

A. Into two, three or four platoons, according 
to its strength. Each platoon is divided into two 
squads. 

Q. Describe the units larger than the troop. 

A. Four troops form a squadron, three squadrons 
a regiment, and two or more regiments (normally 
three) a brigade. Recently a machine gun platoon has 
been attached to one of the squadrons of each regi- 
ment. The troop and regiment are administrative as 
well as tactical units: the squadron and brigade are 
ordinarily tactical only. When a cavalry brigade is 
operating independently, it usually has horse artillery 
attached. 

Q. How is cavalry organized in foreign armies? 
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J 
A. In most foreign armies the smallest tactical \ 

unit is the squadron of about 150 to 160 men. The | 

regiments are smaller than ours, being composed of 
four to six of their squadrons. In France and Ger- 
many the regiment has five squadrons, the fifth form- 
ing a regimental depot, 
(d) Engineers, 

Q. How are our regular engineer troops organized? 
A. Into a band and three battalions of four 
companies each; three of the companies of each bat- 
talion are pioneer and on»^ a ponton company. 
Q. T^Tiat is the duty of the pioneers? 
A. To make and repair roadfi and bridges ; to lay 
out and construct, or supervise the construction of, 
treneh<^ and other field works; to prepare entangle- 
ments and other obstacles, conetru<?t siege works, 
make demolitions, etc. 

Q. What is the duty of the pontoneers? 
A. To construct floating bridges. 
Q. What is a bridge train? 

A. A train of wagons carrying pontons and other 
bridge equipage. 

Q. How are bridge trains divided in our service? 
A. Into heavy (wooden pontons) and UgM (canvas 
pontons) trains. A train is subdivided into four divi- 
sions, each complete in itself. A division of a heavy 
train will make a bridge 75 yards long; a division of a 
light train will make a bridge 62 yards long. 

THE STAFF. 
Q. What is meant by *'the staff"? 
A. In our service the term has two signifi-cations : 
1. Tt is used in ^contradistinction to fhe line, and 
embraces all of the technically non-combatant troops, 
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dapartmeutfi and corps of the Army — viz., the General 
Stafif Corps, Adjutant-Generars Department, Inspect- 
or - General's Department, Judge-Advocate - General's 
Department, Quartermastei-'si Department, Subsist- 
ence Department, Medical Department, Pay Depart- 
ment, Corps of Engineers, Ordnance Department, Sig- 
nal Corps, Bureau of Insular Affairs, and Military 
Academy. 

2. The term "staff" is also applied to those officers, 
whether of the line or staff of the Army, assigned to 
commands to assist the commanders in the control 
thereof. The aide authorized by law for a general 
officer are called his personal staff. 

Q. What commands have staffs? 

A. Battalions and higher units have staffs whose 
number and rjink vary with the size and nature of the 
command. In units larger than a brigade, and in sep- 
arate commands under general officers, the staff serv- 
ice is und^r an officer, ordinarily of the general staff, 
designated as chief of staff. 

Q. What is meant by "headcjuarters"? 

A. The lieadqtixiriers of a military ooramand is the 
commander's official residonco or place from which his 
orders aKi issued; tbe term is alyo used to designate 
collectively the commander, his staff and personnel 
attached thereto. 

THE ARMS COMBINED. 

Q. What is meant by "the arms combined'- ? 

A, The union of the combatant arms and of the 
necessary staff into commands for the prosecution of 
military undertakings on a large scale. 

Q. What i(!! the composition yf a division? 



JV^ofe. — The dlvisiion Ib tihe great administrative and taotical \ •-* 

unit, and ftonns the basis for army organizations. 
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A. A division consists of: 

2 or more brigades of infantry, 3 being the 

normal infantry comiponent; 
1 regiment of cavalry; 
1 regiment of field artillery, 3 battalions, or 

2 regiments of 2 battalions eaoh; 
1 pioneer battalion of engineers; 
1 field battalion of signal troops; 
4 ambulance companies; 
4 field hospitals; 
1 ammunition train; 
1 supply train; 

1 pack train. 

Q. What is the cavalry attached to a division or 
to a smaller infantry unit called? 

A. Divisional cavalry. 

Q. What is the organization of the engineer and 
signal battalions in a division? 

A. The engineer battalion has three and the sig- 
nal battalion two companies each. 

Q. What is the strength of a division? ^ 

A. About 20,000 men. 

Q. Give the composition of a cavalry brigade. 

A. A cavalry brigade consists of two or more 
cavalry regiments, three being the normal organ- 
ization. 

Q. What ife the composition of a cavalry division? 

A. A cavalry division consists of: 

2 or more cavalry brigades, 3 being the nor- 
mal cavalry component; 

1 regiment of horse artillery; 

1 pioneer battalion of engineers (mounted); 

1 fiefld battalion of signal troops; 

2 ambulance companies; 
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2 field hospitals; 
1 ammuoition train; 

1 supply train; 

2 or more pack trains. 

A light bridge train is attached when necessary. 

Q. How are commands larger than a division 
organized? 

A. A command comp^jsed of two or more divi- 
sions, and the necessary auxiliary troops, constitutes 
a field army. It receives a numerical or territorial 'des- 
ignation. The auxiliary troops forming part of a field 
army ordinarily confiiet of: 
1 cavalry division; 
1 brigade of h-eavy artillery; 
1 ponton battalion of engineers; 
1 aeronautic and wireles® battalion of sig- 
nal troops. 

A division or brigade serving ^lone (independent) 
has the necessary auxiliary- troops attached. 

A command composed of two or more field ar- 
mies constitutes an Army. It receives a territorial 
designation. 

Q. What conmderations govern in the grouping of 
divisions into field armies? 

A. A field army should consiflt of not fewer than 
three nor more than six divisions. A field army of 
more than six divisions is unwieldy; if of fewer than 
three divisions, then the necessity of having a reserve 
causes the unity of one of these to be broken up. 

Q. Upon what does the question of the proportion 
of the three arms (infantry, cavalry and artillery) 
depend? 

A. Upon the nature of the theater of operations, 
the composition of tl^e enemy's forces, the special 
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adaptability of the people of the country to one arjn 
rather than to anothe**^ and even on the casualties of 
the campaign. 

Q. State the rule for the proportion of artillery in 
general^ and also under unfavorable circumstances. 

A. Generally from three to four guns for every 
1000 men of the other arms. This proportion ^ould, 
however, have to be reduced in difficult, thickly wood 
ed, or mountamous country, or, indeed, in any country 
where the roads are few and poor. While the pro 
portion of guns to infantry cannot be definitely fixed 
it may be safely prescribed that the guns with an army 
should be as many as can be promptly brought upon 
the field of battle and effectively used there. 

Q. How does the proportion of cavalry vary, and 
what should be the rule with us? 

A. The proportion of cavalry to the other arms 
varies exceedingly. In our own case it ought to be 
such as to enable our cavalry speedily to overwhelm 
any to which it may be opposed, no matter what the 
proportion may be to the other arms. 

Q. What are the principal duties of a general com- 
manding an army, and how is he relieved of a part of 
them? 

A. He is charged with the maintenance of the 
efficiency of his army and with the proper conduct of 
military operations, and his responsibility extends to 
a multitu'd*? of details, the personal supervision of 
which is beyond the powers of any one man — e. ^., sup- 
ply, equipment, the preparation and prompt communi- 
cation of orders, etc. These details are attended to 
by his staff, and on the quality of the staff of an army 
depends in the highest degree its efficiency. 
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Q. State the duties and responsibilities of the chief 
of staff. 

A. The chief of staff gives expression in written 
orders to the will of the commander, and attends to all 
his military correspondence. He is responsible for all 
the details involved in the general instructions of the 
commanding general, relative to the marching, camp- 
ing, and security of the army; he sees to it that all 
orders given are properly carried out, and must be pre- 
pared at any moment to give his chief an accurate 
account of the numbers, position, and condition of the 
general command. 

Q. What officers should be under the command of 
the chief of staff, and what officers compose the staff 
of an army? 

A. The chief of staff should have under his com- 
mand such officers of the Adjutant-General's and of the 
Inspector-General's departments as may be necessary 
members of the commander's staff. These, with the 
aides-de-camp of the commanding general, the chief of 
artillery, the chief or inspector of cavalry, the chief 
engineer, the chief signal officer, the provost-marshal- 
general, and one offif^or from each of the administrative 
departments make up the staff of an army? 

Q. AVhat are the duties of the chiefs of artillery 
and of cavalry, and of the chief engineer? 

A. The chief of artillery has general charge of the 
artillery material of the army, is inspector of artillery, 
and is the principal assistant of the commanding gen- 
eral in all that relates to his arm. He does not com- 
mand, except when the artillery of two or more 'divi- 
sions is combined in action. 
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The chief of cavalry should be in active command 
of all the cavalry of the army, and habitually namains 
with the force under hie command. 

The chief engineer ofiAcer has duties analogous to 
those of the chief of artillery. He has general charge 
of all engineer operations on a large scale. The -com- 
mander of the battalion of engineers forming part of 
a division is chief engineer of that division. 

Q. What are the duties of the chief signal officer? 

A. The chief signal officer has charge of the main 
lines of information , balloons and other air craft, and 
commands the signal troops. The commander of the 
battalion of signal troops forming part of a division is 
chief signal officer of that division. 

Q. What are lines of information? 

A. Lines by which messages, orders, etc., are 
transmitted between a commander and his subordi- 
nates, or between parts of a command. Information 
is tranismitted by tel^grapb. telephone, wireless, vis- 
ual signals or messenger service. 

Q. What are the duties of the provosit-marshial? 

A. He preserves proper police in the army, pro- 
tects the inhabitants from pillage and violence, arrests 
stragglers and deserters, controls camp-followers, and 
has charge of prisoners and of deserters. He is in 
addition the chief of the secret service, commander 
of the provost guard, and supervises the postal 
eervice. 

Q. Enumerate the staff officers of the administra- 
tive departments, and state the duties of each. 

A. As the name implies, the administrative staff 
officers have charge of general questions of adminis- 
tration, eupply, and equipment. They are: 
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TbiQ judge-advocate at the headquarters of the army, 
who has general supervision of the proceedings of 
courts-martial and of courts of inquiry, etc. 

The commissary of musters, who makes all musters 
into and out of the service, and exercises general 
supervision over all muster and pay-rolls. 

The chief ordnance officer^ who is charged with the 
supply of arms, ammunition, etc., for the army. 

The chief quartermaster, who is responsible for for- 
age, transportation, clothing, camp and garrison 
equipage, and shelter. 

The chief commissary of subsistence, who has charge 
of the food-supply of the army. 

The chief paymaster , who pays the army. 

The clmf surgeon, who has charge of the sanitary 
service, and of everything relating to the care of the 
sick and wounded. 

Q. What is the strength of the sanitary personnel 
of a division? 

A. Nearly 1,000 officers and enlisted men. 

Q. What is the staff of a division? 

A. The staff of a division is practically the same 
as that of an army, though of less rank. 

Q. What is the difference between the "fighting 
strength" and the "ration strength'' of an army? 

A. By "fighting strength" is meant all the men 
exclusive of officers who take position in the line of 
battle and fight; the "ration strength" is equal to the 
sum of the "fighting strength" and the non-combatants. 

Q. State the proper rank of the commanders of the 
different organizations. 

A. Of a company, troop, or battery. . .captain; 
battalion major; 
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regiment colonel; 

brigade brigadier-general; 

division. major-general; 

field army lieutenant-general; 

Army general. 

Q. What is the necessity for recruitment? 
A. Losses from whatsoever source begin with the 
campaign itself, and generally reach a maximum at 
the time of the severest fighting, which is also the 
period of greatest fatigue and hardship. Stragglers 
and deserters also reduce the strength of an army; 
Hence the necessity of recruiting from the very outset. 
Q. Give the two general methods of recruiting an 
army. 

A. First, by replacing losses in each regiment by 
recruits from its own depot; second, by adding new 
regiments to the army. 

The first system prevails in Europe, and is undoubt- 
edly the better. The second system was generally em 
ployed in the United States during the Civil War, and 
was pernicious in the extreme. 

THE TRAINS. 
Q. How is the wheel transportation accompany- 
ing a division divided? 

A. Generally into four clasees, as follows: 

1. Combat trains; 

2. Field trains; 

3. Ammunition trains; 

4. Supply trains; 
Q. Describe each. 

A. The combat trains consist mainly of those 
vehicles carrying extra ammunition, and that may be 
said to accompany the troopis into actual combat. 
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They are usually attar-hed to battalions, and in com- 
bat are stationed as n^ar the iiring>line as possible. 

The field trains carry the daily supply of rations 
and forage, the baggage of the troops and tentage (if 
any). They are assigned to the smaller organizations, 
but on the man-h «nd in combat they are generally 
united in rear of the division, and are then called the 
field train of the division. They habitually join their 
organizations at the end of each day's mardh. 

The ammunition train carries a K^serve supply of 
ammunition for the artillery and small arms. 

The suif)iply train carries a reserve supply of ra- 
tions, forage, and sanitary materiel for the entire 
division. 

In addition, the ambulances of a division (48) are 
called the ambulan(*e train. 

Q. How much 8mall-arm«) ammunition per man is 
carried by a division? 

A. 330 rounds;* distributed as follows: 
90 rounds on the man; 
120 rounds in combat train; 
120 rounds in ammunition train. 
Q. How much ammunition per gun is carried for 
the artilley? 

A. About 500 rounds;* of w^hich 358 are carried 
with the batt-ery and the remainder in the ammunition 
train. 

Q. What is the total wheel transportation of a 
division at full strength? 

A. About 700 wagons and 3,000 animals, exclusive 
of caissons attached to batteries. 



*An equal amount is held at or near the Head of tihe line 
of communicationB to replenisilL ammanltion trains duiing 
combat. 
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Q. What is tifcie usual position of the bridge 
trains, heavy artillery, and of the aeronautic and wire- 
less battalion of signal troops with a field army? 

A. In rear of the divkionB, generally near the 
army headquarters. They are ©ent to the front when 
required. For purposes of administration, marching 
and camping, thes»3 auxiliary troops are generally 
united into a command called the auxiliary division. 

LINE OF COMMUNICATIONS. 

Q. How are armies maintained in the field? 

A. Partly from supplies procuired in the theater 
of operations, but mainly by shipment from the base 
of operations. 

Q. What preparations are made for supplying an 
army when it takes the field? 

A. For each field army or important expedition- 
ary force about to take the field, a base m selected and 
equipped, and a service of the line of communications 
is established, both und<*r the control of the command- 
er of the field army or expeditionary force, unless 
otherwise ordered by the War Department. 

Q. What is a line of communications? 

A. Th^e line by which supplies are forwarded to an 
army in the field, and the sick and wounded are re- 
turned to home stations. It include® the depots and 
hoflpital^ at the base and the siupply depots and evacu- 
ation hospitals at the front. The transportation may 
be by rail, water, the ordinary roads, or any combina- 
tioh of these. 

Q. Draw a diagram giving a general view of a 
line of communications. 
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Q. How ifi the line of communioations organized? 

A. A commander is appointed and provided with 
the necessary troops and staff. His staff inolndas 
such of the following subordinates as the situation 
requires: 

A commander at the base; 

A chief quartermaster; 

A chief of the railway service; 

A chief of railway construction; 

A chief of transport by water; 

A chief commissary; 

A chief ordnance officer; 

A chief paymaster; 

A chief surgeon; 

A chief signal officer; 

A provost-marshal. 

Q. What is the duty of the commander of the line 
of communications? 

A. To keep the army provided with ample sup- 
plies of all kinds that may be required, and to remove 
the sick and wounded to the base as rapidly as 
possibte. \ 

Q. Where should the advance supply depot be 
maintained? 

A. Practically with the headquarters of the army; 
the rail or water head is kept as near the army as pos 
sible. If the army cover® a broad front, supply depots 
and evacuation hospitals are established for thi- 
flanks, and communication is maintained with them 
by field railways or wagon transportation.* 

*For details of organization, see the Field Service Regu- 
lations. 
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DISCIPLINE. 

Q. Define discipline. 

A. Discipline is that quality possessed by efficient 
soldiers which causes each to appreciate and accept 
without question the powers and limitations of his 
rank; which inspires each with confidence in the mili- 
tary steadfastness of his comrades, and makes obedi- 
ence to his lawful superiors a second nature. The 
object of discipline is in every case the same: to cause 
the army to respond to the will of the commander. 

Q. What two general methods are there for pro- 
moting discipline, and w^hich is the better? 

A. Rewards and punishments; and of these the 
former is the better. In practice both are utilized. 

Q. What are the best evidences of true discipline? 

A. The unmurmuring endurance of hardships by 
the soldiers and their willing, energetic, and persistent 
efforts to perform their whole duty in the presence of 
the enemy, a minimum of stragglers on the march 
and of skulkers in battle, are the best proof of good 
discipline. 

Q. What is the method employed in the United 
States Army for the military police of the army? 

A. Troops are detailed for duty as provost guard, 
preference being given to regiments and battalions 
that have suffered severely in action. The provost 
guard of a division is of varying size, but rarely ex- 
ceeds a full battalion or a depleted regiment. 
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CHAPTER II. 
Characteristics of the Three Arms. 

Q. State the i>owers and limitationB of infantry, 

A. Both numerically and in the effects of its ac- 
tion the infantry is the most important part of the 
army. It can operate on all kinds of ground, is equally 
adapted to offensive and to defensive action, and can 
act either at a halt or in motion. It is, however, limited 
to the pace of the individual man, and its action is con- 
fined to the range of the rifle. 

Q. Describe the arms and action of infantry. 

A. Its weajpons are the rifle, bayonet and ma- 
chine gun; its action, Are, elhock, and a combination 
of these two. Of course, flre-action is the most im- 
portant, but it muisrt be supplemented, in general, oy 
real or threatened shock. Actu'ail shook is very rare. 

Q. What is the pace of infantry? 

A. At drill, 100 yards a minute, or 3.4 miles an 
hour; on the road, 88 yards a minute*, or 3 miles an 
hour — including halts, from 2.5 to 2.75 miles an hour. 
Double time on the road, 147 yards a minute. Tbci 
state of the weather, the nature of the roads, and 
other conditions beyond (human control, miay greatly 
reduce the rai?e. 

The average march of infantry, and of mixed com- 
mands consisting partly of foot troops, is 15 miles 
a day; but in extensive operations, involving large 
bodies of troops, the average is about 12i miJ^ss a day. 
Small oommandls of seasoned infantry marching on 
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good roadfi in cool weather, can average 20 miles a 
day. 

Q. State the essential qualities of infantry. 

A. • The value of infantry depends on the effective- 
ness of its fire-action, and on its ability to avoid de- 
structive losses from the fire of the enemy. Hence the 
infantry soldier must be carefully trained in fire disci- 
pline, and in tactical maneuvers; he must be armed 
with the magazine rifle; he miust carry at least ^0 
rounds on his person ; he must be equipped with a ser- 
viceable intrencihing tool, and be provided with a bay- 
onet as a weapon of last resort. 

Q. Wlhat is the extreme range of the U. S. maga- 
zine rifie? 

A. 3.1 milee. 

Q. Wlhat is the point-blank danger epaoa of the 
rifle when fired from the lying down position? 

A. About 600 yard®. 

Q. What is the penetration at 1,000 yard«? 

A. Moist sand, 12i inches; dry sand, 7i inches; 
loam, 18^ inches. 

Q. Of wlhat does the action of cavalry consist? 

A. Of shock-action, of dismounted fire-action, of 
mounted fire-action, and of detached action. 

Q. When is shock-action of value, on what does 
it depend, and how is it supplemented? 

A. Shock-action is purely offensive, and of course 
implies motion; hence its effect depends on the weight 
and velocity of the horse and rider, the horse being the 
real weapon, and the saber, lance, etc., only supple 
mentary. 

Q. Why should cavalry be armed with the rifle? 

A. Cavalry should be armed with the rifle in 
order not to be helpless on the tactical defensive, and 
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in order that it may be capable of independent opera- 
tions. The opportunities of dismounted fire-action are 
many; as, for example, the seizure and holding of an 
important point until the infantry can come up,- the 
jquick reinforcement of hard-pressed infantry, etc. 

Q. When may mounted fire action be used? 

A. Mounted fire-action with the rifle is rare, 
but it may be used by skirmishers in pushing back a 
retiring line of the enemj^ or in covering a retreat 
when pursuit is so strong as to make it unsafe to dis- 
mount or inexpedient to charge. 

- Q. What is the detached action of cavalry, and 
why is it specially important? 

A. Detached action includes all scouting, recon- 
noitering, and raiding duty, whether by large or by 
small bodies of cavalry, by a mei e patrol, or even by a 
single scout. On this sort of action depends the safety 
pf an army and the soundness of the plans of the com- 
manding general. 

Q. How is cavalry generally classified in foreign 
armies? 

A. As heavy, medium, and light; it is also classi- 
fied according to arms and equipments, as cuiraseier»5, 
lancers, dragoons, and hu^ars. 

Q. Describe heavy and light cavalry and their 
uses. 

A. Heavy cavalry consists of large men on large 
horses, and is especially used for shock-action; light 
cavalry, of small and active men on fieet and enduring 
horses, for detached action. 

Q. What is medium cavalry? 

A. A mean between the other two in weight and 
employment. The cavailry of the Unit'?d States Army 
is medium, and in intended for any kin'j of action. 
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Q. Describe the equipment of the various classes 
of cavalry. 

A. Heavy cavalry until recently had the cuirass 
and helmet, but these are now discarded except on oc- 
casions of ceremony. Hussars are light cavalry. 
Lancers are armed with the lance. Dragoons are 
armed and trained to fight either mounted or dis- 
mounted. AH troopers now have the carbine or rifle, 
and are trained more or less in fire-action. 

Q. To what type are all cavalries approaching, 
and why? 

A. To the type of the American cavalryman of 
1864-65; for all must know how to operate independ- 
ently, and be able to recognize and seize opportuni- 
ties to fiffht either mounted or dismounted. 

Q. What are the weapons of the trooper in the 
United States and in Europe? 

A. In the United States, ,the saber, magazine 
rifle, and revolver; in Europe, the lance is generally 
added and the revolver discarded. Machine guns ar-* 
now attached to each of omr ciavalry regiments. 

Q, Wihat is the pace of cavalry under varying 
conditions? 

A. The rates prescribed for drill are: 

The walk 4 miles, the trot 8 miles, and the gallop 
12 miles an hour. The average walk of a horse it at 
the rate of a mile in 16 minutes or .3$ miles an hour; 
the average trot, a mile in 8 minutes or 7^ miles au 
hour. 

In the field the usual gait is the walk of 3f miles 
an hour — including halts, 3J to 3^ miles an hour. 

Under favorable conditions the walk and trot al 
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ternate, the rate being aboat 5 miles an hour after 
the first halt. The periods of trotting alternating 
with the walk should not, as a rule, exceed 10 or 15 
• minutes; too frequent changes are undesirably. When 
practicable, distances between units are increased to 
enable advantage to be taken of level stretcihefl of 
ground for trotting. As a rule, the first two and last 
two miles are made at an easy walk. 

The average march of cavalry, after men and ani 
mals are hardened, is 25 miles a day. 

The gait should be uniform and show enough to 
enable all the horses to "keep up without undue exer- 
tion. A fast walk at the head causes trotting in rear; 
a fast trot renders the gallop necessary. This lack of 
uniformity is extremely fatiguing to both men and^ 
horses, and ruins cavalry commands even on ordinary 
marches. 

Q. State the powers and limitations of cavalry. 

A. It can rapidly transport itself to the point 
where it is needed, and can take advantage of oppor- 
tunities that would vanish before the infantry could 
strike; it can check an enemy by its manifest readiness 
to strike; it can perform reconnaissance work wholly 
impossible for infantry, and without it adequate pur- 
suit is out of the question. It costs, however, about 
one and a half times as much as infantry, and its use 
on the field of battle is rarer than that of the other 
two arms. 

Q. Into what is artillery primarily divided? 

A. The most logical division is into field, siege 
and sea-ooast artillery. 
'^ Q. Define field artillery. 
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A. Field artillery is the artillery that accompa- 
nies an army in tba field; it is divided into light and 
heavy. 

Q. What ifi light artillery? 

A. Light artillery is so called on account of its 
mobility, the heaviest guns being drawn by six horses; 
it forms the great mass of artillery of armies in the 
field, and includes in addition to what may be called 
divisional artillery, horse artillery and mountain 
artillery. 

Q. Wlhiat is divisional artillery? 

A. The artillery that forms a component part of 
divisions (infantry). In our service it is armed witli 
the 3-inch breech-loading gun, though it is probable 
that a 3.8-inch howitzer will be added. In this artil- 
lery the cannoneers march by the pieces or ride on 
the limbers and caissons. 

Q. For what is horse artillery specially designed, 
and what is its essential characteristic? 

A. For service with cavalry; and therefore its 
essential characteristic is mobility. The cannoneers 
are consequently mounted. In our service it is armed 
with the 3-inch breedh-loading gun. 

Q. Describe mountain artillerv? 

A. That artillery used in mountainous regions or 
where the roads are bad and traction difficult. In 
our service the gun used; is the mountain gun of 2.95- 
inch caliber, though the Ordnance Department con- 
templates providing a 8-indh gun. 

Q. What is heavy field artillery? 

A. Those guns accompanying an army in the 
field, but so heavy that they possess little mobility; 
they are usually drawn by more than six horses. 
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Q. Wihat is siege 'artillery? 

A. Siege a^rtillery embraces those guns used i.i 
siege operations, but which are too heavy to accom- 
pany an army in the field. When siege guns are re- 
quired, they are brought to their position by rail or 
other transportation sipecially prepared. 

Q. What are the arms of field artillery? 

A. The gun and howitzer. The men are arm^d 
with the revolver and in some cases, as in mountain 
artillery, with the bolo. 

Q. What is the pace of artillery under various 
conditions? 

A. The same as that of the command of which 
it forms a part. 

Q. State the powers and limitations of artillery. 

A. It is the only arm that can destroy material 
objects at a distance, and is largely independent of the 
personal factor, as its action is at a distance from the 
enemy. It is incapable of independent action, and is 
limited to fire-action, and this only when at a halt in 
battery. It is expensive and hard to train. From its 
nature it is bulky, taking up a great deal of space on 
th^ march. Lastly, it can be neutralized by the de- 
struction of its materiel as well as by that of its 
personnel. 

Q. What is the range of ligiht artillerj^? 

A. Under favorable conditions, good results may 
be expected at 3 miles; but, as a rule, 3500 yards may 
be taken as the extreme effective range. Under 
2500 yards its fire is decisive. 

Q. State the kinds of artillery fire, and describe 
each. 
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A. Direct fire, from guns using service charges, 
the angle of elevation being less than 15 degrees; 

Indirect or curved fire, from guns using reduced 
charges, and from mortars and howitzers at any 
angle lesis than 15 degrees; 

High-angle fire, from guns, mortajrs, and howitz- 
ers, at any angle greater than 15 degrees; 

Frontal fli«, in which the line of fire is i>erpendio- 
ular to the hostile front; 

Oblique fire, in which the line of fire is oblique to 
the hostile front; 

Enfilade fire, from guns in the prolongation of th<3 
enemy's line; if this fire sweeps the front of a defens- 
ive line, it is called flanking fire; 

Reverse fire, on the rear of the enemy; 

Cross fii>3, in which the projectiles from guns in 
different positions cross one another's paths on or in 
front of the enemy's line. 

Q. Give the classification of projectiles. 

A. Shrapnel and high-explosive shell. 

Q. Describe the shrapnel. 

A. The shrapnel is a hollow steel projectile filled 
with bullets, and has a bursting charge just powerful 
enough to strip the head from the case and to add 
about 250 feet per second to the velocity of the balls 
at the moment of burst. At effective ranges the 
ground covered by a shrapnel is elliptical in form, 
the ellipse not exceeding 300 yards in depth by 2v> 
in width. The shrapnel is used against animate 
objects. 

Q. Describe the high explosive shell. 

A. It is steel shell filled with about one pound 
of the service high-expilosive — a secret compound. The 
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high-expJosive shell m used against material objects.* 
Q. State the kinds and uses of fu»3s. 
A. Fuses are used to burst the sihell and shrap- 
nel. Th«re are three kinds: 

1. Time fuse, ignited by the shock of discharge of 
the piece, and so arranged as to burn a certain pre- 
determined length of time before the fire reaches the 
bursting charge; 

2. Percussion fuse, igniting the bursting charge by 
the shock of impact; 

3. Combination fuse, possessing the properties of 
the two others. 

Q. Define the term "rapid-fire" gun. 

A. A rapid-fire gun is a gun using fixed ammuni- 
tion and constructed so as to facilitate to the highest 
degree the operations of loading, laying (aiming), and 
firing. By "fixed ammunition" is meant ammunition 
in which the projectible, charge, and prim'3'r are com- 
bined in a single unit. 

Q. Define the term "machine gun." 

A. A machine gun is a gun so arranged that it 
may be loaded and fired continuously by means of a 
suitable meohanieal contrivance at the breech, the 
^mpty cartridges being automatically ejected. A 
machine gun may have a single barrel, or a number 
of barrels with parallel axes. Machine guns in our 
service use small arms ammunition. The latest guns 
of this type utilize a portion of the force of the pow- 
der gas to perform the ox>erations of loading and 
firing. 

*The Ordnance Department is now experimenting with a pro- 
jectile that unites the characteristics of both high-explosive snell 
and shrapnel. 
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Q. What two kinds of cover may be obtained for 
field guns? 

A. Artificial and natural. Natural cover is any 
feature of the ground that will intercept or turn a pro- 
jectile, or so conceal the pieces as to deceive the enemy 
as to their location. Artificial cover consists of 
ordinary intrenchments, of gun-pits, and of portable 
shields. 
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Chapter III. 
The Service of Information. 

Q. How is military information classified? 

A. 1. That collected by the General Staff in time 
of peace; 
2. That obtained by troops in th« field after 
the outbreak of hostilities. 

The latter is absolutely essential to enable a com- 
mander in the field to form a plan of action. 

Q. How is information in the field obtained? 

A. From variouis sources — ^higher commanders, ad 
joining troops, inhabitants, newspapers, letters, tele- 
graph files, prisoners, deserters, spi»3s, maps, and re 
connaissances. Knowledge of the terrain, always es- 
sential to a coiTCct understanding of the situation, 
is obtained from a careful study of available maps, 
supplemented by thorough recooinaiesance. 

Q. What is the function of an informaiion 
division? 

A. At the outset of a camipaign the commander 
of an army or of a separate command in the field 
organizes an information division, where all informa- 
tion of the enemy and of the tbaater of operations is 
sent without delay. This division classifies the in- 
formation brought in, and prepares the necessary field 
maps. 

Q. What is meant by reconnaissance^ 

A. Reconnaifisano3 is the military term used to 
designate the wo-rk of troops or individuals when 
gathering information in the field. 
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Q. By what troops is the work of reconnaissaii^o 
performed? 

A. Reconnaissance at a distance, that is, to find 
the enemy's main body, is generally the work of the 
independent cavalry, while reconnaissance to guard 
the command against surprise (security) is performed 
by divisional cavalry and infantry. 

^. What is independent cavalry? 

A. That cavalry whidh the supreme commander 
of an army or separate command retains under his 
own orders and sends on special missions. The im- 
mediate com:mander of such cavalry acts, within the 
scope of his instructions, on his own initiative and 
is responsible to the supreme commander only. 

Q. What is the duty of independent cavalry on 
reconnoitering duty? 

A. Generally to find the enemy's main body and 
then to preserve contact with him; in these opera- 
tions it also more or less sciev^ns the command in 
rear. 

Q. How is this duty performed? 

A. By pushing boldly out one or more marches in 
advance of the army and defeating the enemy's cav- 
alry; his main body can then ^be located without 
difficulty. 

Q. In these operations w^hat is the rule as to the 
conduct of the independent cavalry? 

A. The commander keeps the bulk of his forcer^ 
well in hand — maintains a central mass — ready to 
stripe the enemy's cavalry whenever the latter is en- 
countered. From this central mass small detach- 
ments are sent out in the direction of the enemy; 
these detachments, by means of scouts and small 
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groups of men called patrols, locate the enemy's 
cavalry. 

Q. Buppoee smaU detachments, such as troops 
or squadrons, are unable to make headway, what is 
done? 

A. When for any reason, such as the nature of 
the country, activity of the enemy, etc., it is inadvis- 
able to send out small detachments, larger ones are 
detailed to operate along parallel roads or in special- 
ly designated sections of the country. These detach- 
ments cover themselves with scouts and patrols and 
keep in constant touch with the central mass. 

Q. How much front can independent cavalry 
cover? 

A. For a brigade of three regiments the limit is 
about ten miles. 

Q. When may the duty of screening a command 
by individual cavalry become of ip^eat importance? 

A. W^hen it is necessary wholly to conceal the 
command; for instance, during a turning movement. 

Q. What is divisional cavalry? 

A. That cavalry which forms part of a division 
(infantry), or is attached to smaller infantry units. 

Q. What is the diity of divisional cavalry? 

A. Primarily to assist in guarding the command 
(security) of which it forms a part against surprise, 
annoyance, or observation by the enemy. It usually 
enters into the composition of advance, flank, rear, 
and outpost guards, and when so employed is known 
as advance guard, flank guard, rear guard, and out- 
post cavalry, as the case may be. 

PATROLLING. 
Q. How is reconnaissance work generally per- 
formed? 
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A. By means of small detachments called i^con- 
noitering patrols.* 

Q. What is the rule as to the strength of recon- 
noitering patrols? 

A. They should be no stronger than is necessary 
to accomplish th^ir mission. They vary in size from 
three men to a troop or company. Small patrols 
have great mobility, are easily conosaled, and do 
not draw heavily on the fighting strength. 

Q. What arm is generally best suited to patrol- 
ling, and why is the union of infantry and cavalry on 
this duty ordinarily not desirable? 

A. Cavalry is the best arm for patrolling. The 
composition of the* patrol, however, depends upon 
the ground to be reconnoitered, the distance to which 
the reconnaissance is to be extended, and the hour at 
which the patrol is sent out. Infantry is preferable 
to cavalry for patrolling only at night, or in a very 
close and broken country. It is often advisable to 
attach a few troopers to an infantry patrol merely as 
mounted orderlies, but no further union of the two 
arms on this service should ordinarily be contem- 
plated. When bicyclists are with a command, they 
are, on good roads, valuable adjuncts. 

Q. What is the composition of a small patrol? 

A. Experienced soldiers should be detailed, and 
if no officer or non-commissioned officer is available, 
an intelligent private should be selected as leader to 
command the patrol, and the others ordered to obey 
him. It is desirable that at least one member of the 



*The term patrols is used to designate small detachments 
employed for a variety of |)urposes, the name of the detachment 
indicating its duty, as: visitmg, connecting, combat, exploring, 
reconnoitering, flanking, harassing, pursuing patrols, etc. 
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patrol fi^hould be able to speak the language of the 
country in whioli the army is operating. 

Q. How should the patrol be instructed? 

A, The patrol commander should be given clear 
and definite instructions in regard to what is known 
about the enemy, the object of the reconnaissance, the 
nature of the ground to be reconnoitered, whether he 
is to reconnoiter in one direction or in several, how 
long he is to remain out, where his reports are to be 
sent, and, if other patrols are sent out at the same 
time, the particular route which he is to follow. Ho 
should have a map, watch, field-glaaisi, compass, mes 
sage blanks, and pencils. Orders and instructions 
are committed to memory, and great care taken that 
papers are not captured by the enemy. 

Q. How should the patrol be inspected? 

A. The patrol commander inspects the patrol, be- 
ing careful that each man has the proper amount of 
ammunition; that none are sick, intoxicated, or foot- 
sore; that the horses are in good condition, well 
shod, and properly equipped and supplied. He altio 
sees that the arms and accouterments of his men are 
60 arranged as neither to rattle nor glisten in the 
sunlight. 

Conduct of Patrols, 

Q. How should the members of a patrol communi- 
cate with one anothet? 

A. By signals, either those of the Regulations, or 
any other found suitable. 

Q. Every patrol should have what general for- 
mation? 

A. The patrol should have the general formation 
of main body, advance guard, rear guard, and flank- 
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ers. On nearing the onemy, the patrol ehould gener- 
ally extend in line to facilitate observation. Figures 1 
to 9 in the following diagram give typical formations 
of an infantry patrol, though in 1, 2, and 3 the com 
mander would generally lead; few signals are then 
necessary, the men simply regulating their movamente 
by his. 

Q. What are the essential differences between a 
cavalry and an infantry patrol? 

A. Owing to tba greater mobility of cavalry, the 
distances and intervals separating the scouts from 
each otiier and from the main body of the patrol are 
greater than in infantry. In very open country the 
cavalpy scouts may sometimes be as far as 1000 yardb 
apart. Another essential difference in the conduct of 
infantry and cavalry patrols, depending also upon the 
superior mobility of the latter, is the detaching of 
«couts from strong cavalry patrols. These scouts are 
not merely detached after the manner of the flankers, 
but work quite independently, joining the main body 
of the patrol at fixed rendezvous, or maintaining con- 
nection with it by occasionally sending in messages to 
its commander. These detached scouts usually work 
in pairs, one man being in command, and may be sent 
as far as five or six miles from the main body of the 
patrol. Each scout should understand what be is to 
look for, and how and where he is to report. 

Q. What is the only definite rule that can be laid 
down for the formation of a patrol? 

A. The only definite rule that can be laid down is 
the following: The patrol must always he so formed as 
to facilitate the gaining of information, and to insure, if 
possible, the escape of at least one man, if the patrol should be 
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cut off. Any disposition that complies with this rule is right, 

Q. What considerations influence the distances 
and intervals between the members of a patrol, and 
what are generally the minimum and maximum 
distances? 

A. The distances and intervals depend upon cir- 
cumstances. In the case of infantry patrols they are 
rarely less than twenty-five or more than one hun 
dred yards. The men should be cloee enough to see 
or hear each other's signals, and to afford mutual sup-, 
port. On the other hand, they should not so crowd 
together that the patrol can »3e no more than a sin- 
gle man could. 

Q. Of what should the point generally consist? 
how are the signals to and from the commander trans- 
mitted, and how is the patrol assembled? 

A. The point should, when practicable, consist of 
two men, in order that one may scout vigilantly to- 
wards the enemy while the other watches for signals 
from the men on the right and left and from the com- 
mander. The signals from the other members of the 
patrol are generally transmitted to the commander 
through the point. To assemble the patrol, the com- 
mander signals to the point to halt, and moves up to 
it, followed by the rear guard man. The other men at 
once close in on the point, conforming their pace to 
that of the commander. 

Q. How does the patrol move? 

A. The patrol moves cautiously along hedges, 
walls, ditches, ravines, ^^tc, seeking in every way to 
see without being seen. It halts frequently to listen, 
and to make careful observation of the ground. 

Q. How should a patrol generally return? 
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A. It is advisable for a patrol to return by a dif- 
ferent route froim the on«e followed during the ad- 
vance, if it be practicable to do so, as* it thus extends 
its reconnaissance and Lessens the danger of being 
cut off. 

Q. What should the patrol do in regard to great 
roads? 

A. Generally the patrol should avoid moving on 
great roads and entering villages and inhabited places. 
But this does not mean that observation of great roads 
is to be neglected. On the contrary, they are the very 
ones that should be most carefully watched j for they 
are the routes that must be followed by any bodies of 
the enemy whose movements are really worth report- 
ing. The patrol, while moving across fields and along 
such objects as have been already mentioned, should 
endeavor to keep a constant watch on the great roads. 
Inhabited places should be carefully observed, but 
should not ordinarily be entered by a small patrol. 
At night, or in a fog or snow-storm, the patrol must of 
necessity move on the great roads, in order to avoid 
losing its way, unless it is moving bVer ground with 
which it is perfectly familiar. 

Q. What is the general rule in regard to a patrol 
halting? 

A. The patrol s'hould not halt for long reets be- 
fore its return, unless circumstances render it im- 
peratively necessary to do so. In such case it should 
rest in concealment in some plaoa which offers ad- 
vantages for defense, and from which a retreat can 
be easily effected. 

Q. If another patrol of the same army or any 
friendly force is met, what should be done? 
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A. The patrol commander fihooild exchange infor- 
mtion with it, and inform himaelf of its strength^ its 
destination, and the name of its commander, in order 
that he may report the same on his return. 

Q. What should be done if a hostile patrol is 

discovered? 

A. If a small hostile patrol is discovered, it is 
generally better to remain in concealment than to 
attack; for the noise of combat might cause enough 
mischief to more than counter-balance all that could 
be gained by defeating the hostile patrol, even if 
prisoners were captured. If the patrol is discovered 
by the hostile patrol, and finds* itself unable to es- 
cape without fighting, it should attack boldly, anJ 
endeavor to take prisoners. If the hostile patrol has 
penetrated so far as to make it probable that it has 
gained important information, an attempt sihould be 
made to ambuscade and capture it. If surprised, a 
patrol should flg'ht resolutely, unless the enemy is iu 
such force as to make resistance hopeless. In the 
latter case, or if defeated in any case, the patrol should 
diBper&3, each man making his way back to the ren- 
dezvous designated beforehand. It should then, af- 
ter uniting, continue its reconnaissance, sending one 
man back to the command with a message. It should 
be an invariable rule not to quit the reconnaissance 
until some result has been obtained. 

Q. What is the rule in regard to fighting? 

A. Patrols habitually seek safety in concealment 
or flight, fighting only when absolutely necessary. The 
most skillful patrolling is where patrols accomplish 
their mission and return without discovery by the 
enemy. 
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Q. What should be done if the patrol falls into 
an ambuscade, and what if a hostile sentinel or patrol 
is suddenly encountered in the dark? 

A. If, notwithstanding its prudence, the patrol 
falls into an ambuscade, it should boldly attack. If 
a sentinel or patrol of the enemy is suddenly encoun- 
tered in the dark, no answer should be made to his 
challenge, but the patrol should remain halted and 
silent. The enemy may think himself mistaken and 
pay no further attention. If the challenge is repeated, 
the patrol should sneak away as quickly as possible, 
unless it has orders to capture prisoners, in which 
case a sudden rush upon the sentinel might enable the 
patrol to overpower him and carry him off before he 
could receive assistance. If some members of the 
patrol can speak the language of the sentinel, they 
may succeed in allaying his suspicions with a plausible 
answer to his challenge. 

Q. What question should be asked of civilians 
coming from the direction of the enemy, or whose 
neighborhood has been visited by hostile troops? 

A. Whenever the approach of people is signaled, 
the patrol remains concealed in observation. If they 
prove to be civilians coming from the direction of the 
enemy, they should be questioned carefully, as they 
may sometimes give valuable information. They 
should be asked whether they have seen any of the 
enemy's soldiers: where they were, what they were do- 
ing; whether they were infantry, cavalry, or artillery; 
whether they were regular troops or militia ; what kind 
of uniforms they wore; whether the horses and men 
were in good condition, or seemed to be worn out and 
fatigued; how the troops of the enemy behaved: 
how the road leading to the -enemy is situated. 
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and its condition; whether the enemy has scouting 
parties out; whether he seems to be vigilant; whether 
he has taken any guides from the village, etc. 

iQ. iWhat shoulid be avoided when questioning 
country people? 

A. Questions formulating a statement to which 
the person questioned may answer "yes" or "no'' 
should be avoided. The questions should be such a^ 
to draw out a narrative from the person interrogated. 

Q. What precautions should be observed in ques- 
tiohing civilians? 

A. It should always be borne in mind that the 
questions asked may be repeated to the enemy, and the 
questioner must, therefore, be careful so to frame them 
that they will not give a key to his own designs. When 
several persons are questioned, they should be exam- 
ined separately. 

Q. What should be done in regard to people going 
in the direction of the enemy? 

A. They should be halted, and never allowed to 
proceed, unless they have undoubtedly genuine passes 
from proper authority. 

Q. How should guides be selected and treated? 

A. If it be necessary to take a guide from among 
the people of the country, he should be kindly treated, 
but warned that he will pay with his life the penalty 
of treachery. He must always be carefully guarded, 
and must not be discharged until there is no longer 
danger of his betraying the patrol. No one but the 
commander should communicate with the guides. 
Drovers, peddlers, livery-stable employees, and country 
doctors will generally be the best guides. If a man 
can be found who has served as a guide to the enemy, 
so much the better. 
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Q. What precautions are taken by the patrol with 
reference to concealment? 

A. Whenever possible, the men composing the 
patrol should keep under cover. 

Q. How are cross-roads reconnoitered? 

A. Whei^ the patrol comes to a cross-road, two men 
should be sent along it on each flank until they come 
to the first turn, the patrol halting. If the men see 
nothing suspicious, they return, and the patrol pushes 
on. If anything suspicious is seen, one man rushes 
back quickly to the patrol, while the other remains in 
observation. If the patrol is very small, two men 
should be sent first to one side and then to the other, 
in preference to sending a single man in each direction. 

Q. How is a height reconnoitered? 

A. In reconnoitering a height, if the patrol is 
large enough to admit of detaching them, one or two 
men climb the slope on either flank, keeping in sight 
of the patrol if possible. In any case, one man moves 
cautiously up the hill, followed by the others in single 
file at such distance that each can keep his predecessor 
in view. 

Q. How is a defile reconnoitered? 

A. On approaching a defile, if time permits, the 
heifjhts on either side should be reconnoitered by 
flankers before the patrol enters. If the heights are 
inaccessible, or time is urgent, the patrol pushes 
rapidly through, in single file, the distances between 
the men being the same as in ascending a hill. The 
same method should be adopted in reconnoitering a 
railroad out or sunken road. 

Q. How is a bridge or ford reconnoitered? 

A. At a bridge or ford, the front of the patrol is 
contracted so as to bring all men to the passage. The 
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patrol then crosses rapidly, and takes up a proper for- 
mation. A bridge is first examined, to see that it is 
eafe and has not been tampered with by the enemy. 
If there is danger that the enemy may hQ concealed 
on the opposite side, a part of the patrol takes a posi- 
tion where it can cov*?r the remainder as it crosses. 

Q. How are woods reconnoitered? 

A. The patrol enters a wood in skirmishing order, 
the intervals being as great as may be consistent with 
mutual observation and support on the part of the 
members of the patrol. On arriving at the farther 
edge of the wood, the patrol should remain concealed 
and carefully look about before passing out to the open 
ground. When there is such a growth of underbrush 
as to make this method impracticable, a road through 
the wood mtist be reconnoitered as in the case of a de- 
file, though not usually so rapidly. If in this case 
a cross-road is foubd in the wood, the patrol must be 
assembled and the lateral road reconnoitered before 
passing on. ^ 

Q. How is an inclosure reconnoitered? 

A. In reconnoitering an inclosure (such as a gar- 
den, park, or cemetery), the leading patrollers first ex- 
amine the exterior, to make sure that the enemy is not 
concealed behind one of the faces of the inclosure. 
They then proceed to examine the interior. Great 
care should be taken in reconnoitering and entering 
an inclosure, as an imprudent patrol might find it a 
veritable trap. 

Q. How is a house reconnoitered? 

A. When a house or farm-building is approached 
by a patrol, it is first carefully reconnoitered from a 
distance, and if nothing suspicious is seen, it is then 
approached by two men, the rest of the party remain- 
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ing cancealed in observation. If the patrol is large 
enough to admit of it, four men approach the house, 
so as to examine the front and back entrances simul- 
taneously. Only one man enters the door, the other 
remaining outside to give the alarm, should a party of 
the enemy be concealed in the house. The patrol 
should not remain in the vicinity of the house any 
longer than necessary, as information relative to its 
numbers and movements might be given to the enemy, 
if a hostile party should subsequently visit the place. 

Q. How are villages reconnoitered? 

A. If the village is s^ento be in possession of the 
enemy, the patrol must be content with reconnoitering 
it from a distance. If tlie presence of the en?&my is 
not apparent, the patrol should enter the village, 
being disposed in any way conforming to the general 
rule. A formation suitable in many cases would be 
in single file at proper distances for observation and 
support, each man being on the opposite side of the 
street from his predecessor. The patrol should push 
through the village as rapidly as possible; and when it 
has reached the opposite side, two of the party might 
be detached, if expedient, to reenter the village to seek 
further information, the rest of the patrol remaining 
in some position affording good observation and secure 
retreat. 

If the patrol is strong enough, it should seize the 
postoflfice, telegraph office, and railroad station, and 
secure all important papers that may be there. If the 
patrol is part of an advance guard, it should seize the 
mayor and postmaster of the place, and turn them over 
to the commander of the vanguard with the paper? 
seized. 

At night, a village must be even more cautiously 
approached by a small patrol than by day. The patrol 
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should glide through back alleys, across gardens, etc., 
rather than move along the main street. If there are 
no signs of the enemy, they should make inquiry. If 
no light is seen, and it seems imprudent to rouse any 
of the people, the patrol must watch and capture one 
of the inhabitants, and get from him such information 
as he may possess. 

The best time for a patrol to approach a village is 
at early dawn, when it is light enough to see, but be- 
fore the inhabitants are up. 

Q. How are cities and large towns reconnoitered? 

A. As a rule, cities and large towns should not be 
entered by a small patrol, but should be merely 
watched from the outside. 

Conduct of Patrols — Indications of the Enemy, 

Q. How is the reconnaissance of the enemy in 
position effected? 

A. The patrol endeavors to ascertain the direction 
and extent of the line of observation, how its flanks 
are supported, the positions of the sentinels, their num- 
ber, the number of supports, the place where the lino 
may be penetrated with the least risk of discovery, 
the strength of the hostile patrols, and the routes taken 
by them. It is also of great importance to ascertain 
whether good roads extend laterally behind the enemy's 
supports, as such roads could b3 used by a force sent 
out to capture them. If the enemy's line of sentinels 
m penetrated, the patrol may, perhaps, approach near 
enough to the support to overhear th«3 countersign and 
parole: but it must be cortain that the advantage to be 
gained is worth the risk, as the patrol will be in great 
danger of capture. If a point can be found on the 
flank of the enemy's position from which a view of his 
dispositions in rear of the line of sentinels can be ob- 
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tia,inefd, the commander of the patrol endeavors to gain 
such point, and, concealing his patrol near at hand, 
makes careful observation. The best time for such 
observation is. at daybreak, and the selected point 
should be gained before dawn, so as to enable the 
patrol to observe the relieving of the outpost. The 
longer the patrol remains, the more it will see, but the 
greater will be its danger of being discovered. The 
patrol commander should have sufficient courage to 
remain long enough to gain valuable information, and 
sufficient prudence to withdraw in time to escape 
capture. 

. If any importaut movements are observed, such as 
the withdrawing of the sentinels, the changing of their 
positions, preparations for advance or retreat, etc., 
the patrol commander sends a man back at once with 
a report of what has been seen. 

Q. How is the reconnaissance of the enemy on the 
march effected? 

A. If the enemy is on the march, the patrol should 
conceal itself close to the hostile column, but far 
enough away to escape discovery by the enemy's flank- 
ers. Conspicuous places should be avoided, even if 
at some distance from the column, as they would prob- 
ably be carefully searched. The best place is a ditch 
or wallow, which will conceal the patrol and not be 
visible even at a short distance. The patrol carefully 
observes the progress of the column, noting its breadth 
of front, its rate of march, and the time it takes to 
pass a given point. 

Q. How can the strength of a column be esti- 
mated? 

A. The strength of a body of troops may be esti- 
mated from the length of time it takes to pnas a 
given point. Afusuming that infantry in column of 
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\. 
fours occupies half a yard i)er man, cavalry 1 yard 
per trooper, and artillery in single column 20 yards 
per gun or caisson, a given point would be passed in 
one minute by abomt — 

175, infantry; 
110 cavalry, at walk; 
200 cavalry, at trot; 
5 gune or caissons. 
For troops in column of twos, take one-half of the 
above estimates. 

Q. What indications are furnished by boats and 
bridges in the vicinity of the enemy? 

A. If boats in great number are seen assembled 
on the bank of a stream, it is an indication of prepara- 
tion to cross. If they are found burned, it is an indi- 
cation of retreat. If important bridges are found 
broken, it is a sign of a long retreat. If at some dis 
tance above the point where we are preparing to throw 
a bridge large boats heavily laden with stone are 
found, it is an evidence of the enemy's intention to 
destroy the bridge and oppose the crossing. 

Q. What indications are furnished by the flames 
and smoke of the enemy's camp-fires? 

A. If at night the flames of the enemy's camp-fires 
disappear and reappear, something is moving between 
the observer and the fires. If smoke as well as flame 
is visible, the fires are very near. If the fires are very 
numerous and lighted successively, and if soon after 
being lighted they go out, it is probable that the enemy 
is preparing a retreat and trying to deceive us. If the 
fires burn very brightly and clearly at a late hour, the 
enemy has probably gone, and has left a detachment 
to keep the fires burning. If, at an unusual time, 
much smoke is seen ascending from the enemy's camp, 
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it is probable that he is engaged in cooking prepara- 
tory to moving off. 

Q. What indications may be noted of the arrival 
and departure of troops? , 

A. The rumbling of vehicles, cracking of whips, 
neighing of horses, braying of mules, and barking of 
dogs often indicate the arrival or departure of troops. 
If the noise remains in the same place, and new flres 
are lighted, it is probable that reinforcements have 
arrived. If the noise grows more indistinct, troops are 
probably withdrawing. If, added to this, the flres 
appear to be dying out, and the enemy seems to redou- 
ble the vigilance of his outposts, the indications of re- 
treat are very strong. 

Q. What characteristic noises are made by troops 
on the march, and at what distances can the various 
arms be heard? 

A. The noise made by a strong column on the 
march is distinct and continuous; that of a small body, 
feeble and interrupted. The distance at which the 
noise of marching can be heard depends upon the na- 
ture of the ground marched over, the direction of the 
wind, and the presence or absence of other sounds. 
On a calm night, a company of infantry, marching at 
route step pn a hard road, can be heard at a distance 
of 500 or 600 yards ; a troop of cavalry at a walk, 600 
or 700 yards; a troop of cavalry at a trot or gallop, ar- 
tillery, and heavy wagons, 900 or 1000 yards. 

Q. What indications are afforded by the dust 
raised by a marching column? 

A. When infantry is marching, the dust is low 
and thick. With cavalry, the dust is higher; and as 
this arm moves rapidly, the upper part of the cloud is 
thinner and disappears more quickly than in the case 
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of infantry. The clouds of dust raised by artillery and 
wagons are unequal in height and disconnected. 
Hence, by noting the length of a line of dust and the 
intervals m it, the strength and composition of the 
column may be estimated. The effect of the wind in 
dissipating the dust fnust, however, be taken into con- 
sideration. 

Q. What indications are furnished by the reflec- 
tion from the v^eapons of marching troops? 

A. If the reflection is very brilliant, it is probable 
that the troops are marching towards the observer; 
otherwise, it is presumable that they are marching in 
the other direction. 

Q. At what distance can various objects be seen, 
on a clear day, by a man with good vision? 

A. At a distance of 9 to 12 miles, church spires 
and towers. 

At a distance of 5 to 7 miles, windmills. 

At a distance of 2 to 2^ miles, chimneys of light 
color. 

At a distance of 2000 yards, trunks of large trees. 

At a distance of 1000 yards, single posts. 

At 500 yards the panes of glass may be distin- 
guished in a window. 

Troops are visible at 2000 yards, at which distance 
a mounted man looks like a mere speck; at 1200 yards 
infantry can be distinguished from cavalry; at 1000 
yards a line of men looks like a broad belt; at 600 yards 
the flies of a squad can be counted, and at 400 yards 
the movements of the arms and legs can be plainly 
seen. 

Q. What are some of the conditions which cause 
an object to look farther or nearer than it really is? 

A. The larger, brighter, or better lighted an ob- 
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ject is, the nearer it seems. An object seems nearer 
when it has a dark background than when it has a light 
one, and closer to the observer when the air is clear 
than when it is raining, snowing, foggy, or the atmos- 
phere is filled with smoke. An object looks farther 
off when the observer is facing the sun than when he 
has his back to it. A smooth expanse of snow, grain 
fields, or water makes distances seem shorter than 
they really are. 

Q. What information may be gained from the 
trail of the enemy? 

A. If the ground is evenly trodden, the column 
was composed of infantry alone. If there are many 
prints of horseshoes, the column also contained cavalry. 
If the wheel tracks are deep and wide, artillery was in 
the column. If the trail is fres-h, the column has 
recently passed. If the trail is narrow, the troops 
felt secure, as they were marching in column of route; 
if broad, they expected an action, as they were march- 
ing in column of platoons or companies, ready to de- 
ploy. If the fields on each side of the road are cut up 
with many tracks, the cavalry marched on the flanks 
of the column, and the enemy was pushing on with his 
troops well in hand for action. A retreating army 
makes a broad trail across fields, especially before the 
rear guard is formed and the retreat is regularly 
organized. 

Q. What indicajtions are furnished by an aban- 
doned camp or bivouac? 

A They are found mainly in the remains of camp- 
fires. These will show, by their degree of freshness, 
whether much or little time has clasped since the en- 
emy quitted the place, and the quantity of cinders will 
give an indication of the length of time he occupied it. 
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They will also furnish a means of estimating his force 
approximately, ten men being allowed to each fire. 
Other valuable indications in regard to the length ol 
time the position was occupied and the time when it 
was abandoned may be found in the evidences of care 
or haste in the construction of huts or shelters, and in* 
the freshness of straw, grain, dung, or the entrails 
of slaughtered animals. Abandoned clothing, equip- 
ments, or harness will give a clue to the arms and regi- 
ments composing a retreating force. Dead horses 
lying about, broken weapons, discarded knapsacks, 
abandoned and broken-down wagons, etc., are indica 
tions of its fatigue and demoralization. Bloody band 
ages lying abojiit, and many fresh graves, are evidences 
that the enemy is heavily burdened with wounded or 
sick. 

Q. What inferences may be drawn from the man- 
ner and bearing of the inhabitants in a hostile country? 

A. If the inhabitants are gloomy and anxious, it 
is an indication of a want of confidence in their cause, 
or that their troops are distant. If they are excited 
and insolent, it is an indication that their army is 
strong and near, and that they anticipate success. If 
they are friendly and pleasant in their demeanor, it is 
probable that the war is not popular, and that the Gov- 
ernment lacks cordial support. 

Q. What is the most favorable moment for quee- 
tioning prisoners, and why? 

A. When they have Just been captured. They 
are then agitated and have not sufficient self-control 
to d^oaive, and their answers at the place of capture 
may to a certain extent be verified. Such is not tho 
case after the lapse of some time and in another 
place. 
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Q. By whom are the prisoners questioned? 

A. By one of the offleers of the detaxihment which 
captures them. Their replies ana written down and 
transmitted with the prisoners to the Information 
Division, where they are questioned more at length. 

Q. What is the relative value of' different grades 
of prisoners? 

A. It is more desirable to capture an officer than 
an enlisted man; an officer of high rank rather than a 
subaltern; a staff officer rather than a line officer. 
In brief, the object should be to capture those who are 
likely to possess the most extended information. 

Q. If enlisted men are captured, what should 
they be questioned about? 

A. They should be questioned in regard to their 
regiments, brigades, and divisions; the length of time 
they have been in the position ; whether their rations 
are satisfactory; whether certain commanders are pop- 
ular and have the confidence of their men; wheth<^r 
there are many men on sick report; what news ha^i 
lately teen received ill camp, and what the rumors are 
— in brief, all questions calculated to elicit informa 
tion in regard to the enemy's position, movements, 
and morale. If tact be exercised in questioning, mucb 
information may be gained; for the prisoner will prob- 
ably consider the questions as prompted merely by 
natural curiosity. 

Q. When the object is the destruction of roads, 
railroads, or telegraphs, or the tapping of a telegraph, 
how should a patrol act? 

A. When the object is the destruction of road>?, 
railroads, or telegraphs, a patrol should generally be 
a large one; but in some cases a small patrol may 
answer the purpose better, as it can move to its de^- 
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tination more secretly, and the \me of Mgli exploeives 
gives it a great deetructive power. In any case, the 
patrol should endeavor to reach its objective unseen, 
and part should be on the alert watching the enemy 
while the rest of the men are engaged in the work of 
destruction. 

A patrol may be sent out to gain information by 
"tapping" a telegraph line. In this case, a telegraph 
operator, using a small pocket instrument, taps the 
line and learns the messages passing over it. The 
rest of the men, carefully concealed, look out for the 
enemy. 

Conduct of Patrols — Messages and Reports, 

Q. When should messages be sent in, and what 
should be reported? 

A. Messages should be ©ant in whenever anything 
of importance is seen, or anything happens which 
should be known to the officer who sent out the 
patrol. 

Q. How should a verbal message be sent, anl 
when are such messages better than w^itte^ ones? 

A. If a verbal message is sent in, it should be in- 
trusted to an intelligent man, and he should be re- 
quired to repeat it before starting, so as to be sure 
that he understands it. The man who carries the 
message should, if possible, himself deliver it to thi^ 
officer for whom it is intended. If the country is 
dangerous and carefully watched by the enemy, the 
same message should be sent in by several men, each 
taking a different route. In this case a verbal m«3ssage 
is better than a written one, as the enemy can not get 
possession of it by capturing the bearer, and the mes- 
sage of each man will be a check upon the accuracy 
of the others. 
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Q. What are the indispeneable qualities of a writ- 
ten message? 

A. Scrupulous accuTacy a^ to facts, simiplicity, 
clearness of diction, legibility of handwriting, and cor 
rect spelling of proper names, Surmises should never 
be given as to facts, and the person making the mes- 
sage should carefully separate what he himself knows 
from what has been told him by others. Brevity U 
desirable, but not at the price of obscurity. 

The following message blank is used for the trans- 
mission of messages in the field: 



U. S. Army Field Message 



COMMUNlCATKO BV 

Buzzcn, Phonc. Tklconaph, 
WincLcss, Lantern, Helio. 
Flao, Cycl(8t, FootMessbn- 
QER, Mounted Messenqer. 

(Underscore means used) 



No. 



Sent by 



Time 



Rec'd by 



[Th ese spac es for Signal Op erator s only] 



Time 



Check 



From 



[Name of sending detachment] 



At... 
Date. 



[Location of sending detachment] 
Hour No. 



To 



Received. 



The heading "From' ' is filled in with the name of the detachment sending 
the information; as "Officer's Patrol, 7th Cav." Messages sent on the same day 
from the sanie source to the same person are numbered consecutively- The ad- 
dress is written briefly: thus, "Commanding Officer, Outpost, Ist Brigade." In 
the signature the writers surname only and rank are given. 
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Thifl blank is 4i by 8 inches, indudinK the margin on the left for binding. 
The back is ruled in squares and provided with scales for use in making simple sketches 
explanatory of the message. It is issued by the Signal Corps in blocks of 40 with 
duplicating sheets. The regulation envelope is 3 by 5^ inches and is printed as 
follows: 



U. S. ARMY FIELD MESSAGE 



TO 



No 

(For Signal operators only) 



When sent 

Rate of speed 

Name of Messenger 

When and by whom rec' d 



No 



This Envelope Will be Returned to Bearer. 



Q. What is the abject of a "sketch"? 

A. Sketches are useful to supplement messages, 
and to elucidate reports of campaigns and battles. 

Q. What should a sketch show? 

A. Any information that may be useful in plan- 
ning operations, such as roadd, hille, ravines, woods, 
embankments, etc.; but, as they are generally made 
rapidly and often on horseback, unnecessary conyen- 
tional signs are omitted. 

Q. What is a report? 

A. A report is a more or less formal account of 
some enterprise, undertaking, or event, such as a 
march, reconnaissance, battle, etc. This term is some- 
times incorrectly used for ^^essage." A report is 
usually drawn up at comparative leisure, is often th«; 
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suipplement and expansion of short messages, and 
thus posfieasee the value of greater detail. 

Q. How m information in the field transmitted? 

A. Information is transmitted as follows: 

1. By wire (telegraph, buzzer, telephone); 

2. By visual signaling (flag, helio, night 

lamp) ; 

3. By wireless telegraph; 

4. .By messenger (foot, mounted, cycle, mo- 

tor car). 

Information over considerable distances is usually 
transmitted by wire or wireless telegraph. For short 
distances,* and when pther means are not available, 
information is carried by messenger. When messages 
are sent by wire or wireless telegraph, they are al- 
ways handed the operator in writing. The telephone 
is not so. accurate as the telegraph, and when used, 
the parties concerned do the talking if practicable. 
All available means are utilized to facilitate the 
transmission of information, and is the duty of all of- 
ficers to assist in the transmission of orders and 
messages. 

Q. How are messages carried by messenger usu- 
ally marked? 

A. Messages carried by messenger are usually 
inclosed in envelopes properly addressed. The en- 
velope, when not marked "Confidential,'' is left un- 
tsealed, so that commanders along the line of march 
may read the contents. Upon the envelope is written 
the name of the messenger, his time of departure, and 
rate of speed. The latter is indicated as follows: ordi- 

*BV>r instance, at urgent speed and for distanceB up to about 
balf a mile, a mounted metssenger can deliver a message of 10 
words in less time tban the same can be delivered by Fire. 
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nary, rapid, or urgent. Ordinary means about five 
miles an hour for a mounted man; rapid, about seven 
or -eight miles an hour; and urgent, the highest speed 
consistent with certainty of arrival at destination. 
The recipient notes the time of receipt upon the en 
velope and returns the latter to bearer. 

Q. When are mesisages sent in cipher? 

A. When there is danger of their falling into the 
hands of the enemy. 

Q. When the usual means of communication can- 
not be established or fail to work, how is military 
information transmitted? 

A. By relays of mounted men. 

Reconnaissance in Force. 

Q. What is a reconnaissanoe in force? 

A. A threatened or actual attack made upon the 
enemy with a view of locating his lines and of determ 
ining his strength. It is resorted to only when this 
information can be obtained in no other way, and is 
usually a prelude to a general attack. 

Q. What are the advantages and disadvantages 
of making a reconnaissance in force in the evening, 
and what in the morning? 

A. If it be made late in the afternoon, the troops 
may be withdrawn under cover of the darkness; but 
if made at that hour, the enemy will probably suspect 
the true nature of the operation. If made in the 
morning, the enemy will doubtless believe it to be a 
serious attack; but it may very easily precipitate a 
battle. 

Q. To what three serious objections is a recon- 
naissance in force open? 

A. 1. It often results in committing the troops 
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go completely to action as to bring on a battle through 
the necessity of bringing up other troops to their 
assistance. 

2. The withdrawal of the troops in pursuance to 
the general plan of the i>3Connai8sance may often pre- 
sent the appearance of defeat, and thu>s injure the 
morale of the army. 

3. It is alysrays a costly means of gaining in 
formation. 

Reconnaissance hy Balloon or Flying Machine. 

Q. How are balloons classified? 

A. As freCy dirigible, and captive. 

Q. Which of these may be employed in recon- 
naissance? 

A. The dirigible balloon or flying machine may 
be of great value to a commander in obtaining ac 
curate and prompt information of the enemy. Cap 
tiv8 balloons may also be of advantage in furnisihing 
information of the movements of the enemy near the 
front or flanks of an army. 

Q. How is communication maintained with a cap- 
tive balloon? 

A. Generally by wire. 
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Chapter IV. 
Orders. 

Q. What is a military order? 

A. A military order is the expression of the will 
of a ehief conveyed to subordinates. 

Q. What are the requirements of a good order? 

A. A good order should be clear and unambig- 
uous, conveying what the chief intends, nothing more 
or less. The art of giving proper instructions and or- 
ders to troops is one of the most important features 
in the exercise of command. 

Q. Give the classes of orders and define each. 

A. Orders are classified as routine orders and fiela 
orders. 

Routine orders are those used in the ordinary ad- 
ministration of military affairs, and are called general 
orders, special ordersi, circulars, and orders, according to 
circumstances. 

Field orders are those dealing with tactical and 
strategical operations incident to a state of war. 

Q. What are letters of instruction? 

A. Orders in the form of letters Issued by the 
supreme authority at the beginning of operations, 
and from time to time thereafter, and regulating 
movements over large areas and for considerable pe 
riods of time. 

Q. When are field orders issued? 

A. When it becomes necessary to prescribe tac- 
tical or strategical operatibns. For example: orders 
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for a march or for tii«e formation of a camp or bivouac; 
orders for advance guards, rear guards, outposts, etc. 
Orders issued for the ordinary administration of mili- 
tary affairs in the field are routine orders. 

Q. Do field orders ever contain adminietrative 
details? 

A. Field orders do not, orlinarily, include admin- 
istrative details. Such matters are usually better 
covered by verbal instructions or routine orders. Cir- 
oumstancee may arise, however, where it would be 
advantag30us to include in field orders instructions, 
relating to rations, ammunition, forage, etc. 

Q. How are field orders issued? 

A. Field orders are issue! verbally^ by dictation, or 
in writing. When conmiands are scattered or are as 
large as a division, written orders are the rule; they 
are addressed to the subordinates charged with their 
execution. Commanders of the smaller units usual- 
ly issue verbal or dictated orders, the subordinate 
<;ommanders or their adjutants being assembled at 
stated hours or pursuant to special call. When not 
communicated by the commander in person, verbal or- 
ders ai^3 carried by staff officers or messengers. Im- 
portant verbal orders are recorded as soon as practi- 
cable after issue. , 

Q. What is the rule in regard to sending verbal 
orders by messengers? 

A. As there is always a possibility of controversy 
as to their wording, verbal orders are sent by mes 
sengers in cases of necessity only, and when so sent, 
rarely contain more than one definite mandate. For 
example: "The legiment will halt three hours at 

.'' More latitude is allowed in sending verbal 

orders by officers. 
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FIELD ORDERS. 

Oomposition. 

Q. What are the fiteps involved in the drafting of 
field orders? 

A. To frame a suitable field order, the commander 
must take an estimate of the sitttaiiorij culminating in a 
decision upon a definite plan of action. He murit then 
actually draft or word the orders which will carry his 
decision into effect. 

Q. What is meant by an estimate of the situation? 

A. A careful study by the commander of all the 
conditions that may influence him in deciding upon a 
plan of action. 

Q. What questions are generally considered by 
a commander when estimating a situation? 

A. H«:» considers (a) his mission as set forth in 
the orders or instructions under which he is acting, 
or as deduced by him from his knowledge of the situ- 
ation; (b) all available information of the enemy 
(strength, position, probable intentions, etc.); (c) con- 
ditions affecting his own command (strength, position, 
supporting troops, etc.); and (d) the terrain in so far 
at it affects the particular military situation. H« 
then decides upon the plan of action that will best 
accomplish his mission. 

Th«e commander^s plan of action will be to advance, 
attack, retreat, take up a defensive position, or a 
position in readiness, etc., and the order is i^ued 
accordingly. 

Q. What is the rule in regard to the integrity of 
tactical units? 

A. In framing orders the integrity of tactical 
units is preserved whenever possible. 
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Q. Give »ome rulee for securing clearness in field 
orders. 

A. Field orders moist be clear and definite. Ex- 
pressions depending on the viewpoint of the ob^rver, 
such as rights lefty in front of, behind, on this side, beyond, 
etc., are avoided, reference being made to points of 
the compafis instead. The terms right and left, how- 
ever, may hs applied to individuals or bodies of men, 
or to the banks of a stream; in the latter case the 
observer is supposed to be facing down stream. The 
terms right flank and left flank are fixed designations. 
They apply primarily to the right and left of a com- 
mand when facing the enemy and do not change when 
the command is retreating. The head of a column lis 
its leading element, no matter in what direction the 
coluinn is facing; the other ^extremity is the taih 

To minimize the possibility of error, geographical 
names are written or printed in Roman capitals; 
when the spelling does not conform to the pronunci 
ation, the latter is shown phonetically in parentheses, 
thus: Bicester, (Bister), Gila (Hee'-la). 

When two or more places or features on the map 
have the same name, they are distinguisihed by refer- 
ence to other points. 

A road i« designated by connecting two or more 
names or places on the road with dashes, thus: 
Leavenworth — Lowemont — 'Atchison road. 

As a rule, a positive form of expression is used. 
Such an order ae, "The field train will not accompany 
the command," is defective, because the gist of the 
order depends upon the -single word "not." 

Written orders should be so distinct as to be leg- 
ible even in bad light. 
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Q. What is the general rule as to brevity of field 
orders? 

A. Field orders are brief; short sentences are 
easily understood; conjectures, expectations, reasons 
for measures adopted, and detailed instructions for a 
variety of possible events, do not inspire confidence, 
and should be avoided. 

Q. What circumstances may require a departure 
from this rule? 

A. The skill, judgment, and discretion of the per- 
son who is to execute the order. If a subordinate is 
trained in his profession and possesses good judg- 
ment, he should be relied upon to carry out the de- 
tails of orders received by him. On the other hand, 
lack of training or of good judgment on the part of 
a subordinate may comi>el the commander to specify 
in detail the manner in which he desires an order to 
be carried out. ' 

Q. What is the rule as to details of time and 
place? 

A. Details of time and place are carefully stated. 
Subordinate commanders and staff officers regulate 
their watches by the time kept at headquarters. 

Form of Field Orders. 

Q. What is the object of requiring field ordfere to 
be drafted in accordance with a certain general form? 

A. To enable the will of the commander to be 
quickly understood, and to secure prompt cooperation 
among his subordinates. The form divides an order 
into sections or parts, and assigns to each a particu- 
lar class of information. 

Q. Name the parts of a field order. 

A. The heading; 

The diBtribntion of troops (in certain orders); 
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The body; 
The ending. 

Q. What does the Heading contain? 

A. The heading contains the title or name of the 
issuing officer's command, the place, date, and hour of 
issue, and the number of the order. 

Q. What is the office of the distribution of troops f 

A. The distribution of troops ahowe the tactical 
components into which a command is divided (ad 
vance guard, main body, etc.), and the troops assign- 
ed to each. It is g^anerally used in march orders and 
in the first field order applying to a command newly 
created or organized. In other cases it may be 
more convenient to name the troops in th«e body of 
the order, where their duties are prescribed. 

Q. When used, where is the "distribution of 
troops" placed? 

A. When a "distribution" is u»3d, it is headed 
"Troops," and in written or printed orders is placed on 
the left of the lody^ occupying about one-third of the 
page. The tactical. components are marked with let 
tered sub-heads, (a), (&), etc., the troops listed under 
each performing the task prescribed in the similarly 
marked paragraph of the body of the order. 

Wb3n orders are dictated or sent by wire or sig- 
nals, tbe distribution of troops (if used) is given im- 
mediately after paragraph 2, without number. 

Q. What does the body of a field order contain, 
and how is it arranged? 

A. The body contains information and instruc- 
tions for the command, and is arranged in numbered 
paragraphs as follows: 

Paragraph 1 contains such information of the en- 
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emy and of our supporting troops a^ it is desirable 
that subordinates should know. 

Paragraph 2 contains the general plan of the com 
mander, or so much thereof as will insure cooperation 
of all parts of the command. 

Paragraph S contains the detailed tactical disposi- 
tions adopted by the commander to carry out the 
plan outlined in paragraph 2, including the tasks as- 
signed to each of the several combatant fractions of 
the command. These tasks are given under lettered 
sub-heads (a), (&), etc., the leading fraction, or the 
one having the most important duty to perform, be- 
ing generally considered first. For instance: in an 
attack order it is customary to consider the artillery 
first; in a march order, troops are considered accord- 
ing to their position in the column. 

Instructions applicable to all of these fraction? 
may be embodied in a sub-paragraph, lettered (x), at 
the end of paragraph 3. 

Paragraph 4 contains instructions for the sanitary 
troops and the trains. 

Paragraph 5 shows where the commander can be 
found or messages may be sent. In orders of sub 
ordinate commanders, this paragraph also gives the 
location of "lines of information," if any have been 
established. • 

If additional paragraphs are necessary, they ar<^ 
incorporated, properly numbered, after paragraph k- 
^metimes it is unnecessary to include instructions 
for the sanitary troops and the trains; but, whatever 
the number of paragraphs, the last always show-? 
where the commander can be found, -etc. 

Q. What is meant by conAatani fractions of a 
command? 
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A. Those troops that actually take part in the 
fig'hting — the infantry, cavalry, artillery, engineers, 
and signal troops. 

Q. Are field orders always issued in the form 
described above? 

A. They are not. In active operations, especially 
during engagements, numerousi orders are issued — 
either verbally or in the form of notes, brief dis 
patches, meesaged, orders for assembly, etc. — which 
will not contain all the requirements of a formal 
written or printed field order. 

Q. What is the rule in such cases? 

A. Whenever detailed instructions for operations 
ai>3 given, whether verbally, in writing, or otherwise, 
the sequence jwescribed for the body of a formal 
field order is preserved. 

Q. What does the ending of a field order contain? 

A. The ending contains the authentication of the 
order and a stat-ement of how it is commiunicated to 
the command. 

Q. How are titles or names of military organiza- 
tions! exp>ressed? 

A. Generally by abbreviations, as follows: % 

Complete organizations: 

Co. A, let Inf. 
Cos. A & B, 1st Inf. 
l»t Bn. 2d Inf. 
3d Inf. 

Btry. A, 1st F. A. 
Tr. B, 1st Cav. 
2d Sq. 5th Cav. 
Co. E, Engrs. 
Co. A, Sig. Corps. 
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Amb. Co. No, 1. 
1st F. Hosp. 

Fractional organizations: 

Co. A, 1st Inf. (less 1 plat.). 

1 plat. Co. A, let Inf.; 1st Plat. Co. A, 1st Inf. 

18t'h Inf. (less 6 cos.) ; or Hq. & 6 cos. ISth Inf. 

3d Brig, (less 2 regs.). 

1st Plat. Btry. F, 6th F. A. 

5th Sec. Btry. B, 3d F. A. 

1 eq. Tr. B, 3d Cav.; 1st Sq. Tr. B, 3d Cav. 

Tr. H, 8th Cav. (less 3 plats.). 

1 sec. Co. B, EngTs. 

2 sqe. Co. A, Sig. Corps. 
Det. Amb. Co. JTo. 1. 
Det. 2d F. Hosp. 
Det. 1st Div. 
Ontpost, 1st Bn. 6th Inf. 
Advance Gnard, 1st Sq. 5th Cav. 

In the above titles "Det. let Div." means that 
the command is composed of troops from the Isl 
Division; "Advance Guard, 1st Sq. 5th Cav.," means 
that the command is the advance guard of the 1st 
Squadron, 5th Cavalry, etc. 

Q. What is the advantage of indicating a frac- 
tional organization by using the word less, as in "3d 
Brig, (less 2 pegs.)"? 

A. It indicates where the headquarters or com- 
mander may be found. 

Q. How are titles sometimes created? 

A. By the order creating a command, thus : "The 
1st Battalion will constitute the advance guarcP^- or it 
may be evolved from the nature of the operations, 
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thus: "China Relief Expedition"; "Army of Cuban 
Pacification." 

Q. How are orders identified? 

A. By the title with place, date, and number of 
the order. 

Q. What is a detachment? 

A. A detachment is a body of troops separated 
from a higher command and instrust-e'd with a special 
mission. 

When a fraction of an organization cannot be des- 
ignated by naming one or more of the sub-divisions, 
it receiyes the generic title of "detachment." 

Q. How are dates in the heading of a field order 
expressed? 

A. Dates in the heading are. abbreviated thus 
4 Feb. 08, 2-45 p. m. 

Q. What abbreviations are used in the body of 
a field order? 

A. No abbreviations are used in the body of the 
order except a. m. and p. m. for morning and after- 
noon, the authorized abbreviations for tactical organ- 
izations, and those customary in dasignating rank. Ir» 
naming a night, both days should be mentioned, thus: 
night 4-5 Feb. 08. To designate "noon" and "mid- 
nig'ht" these words are written. 

Q. Before issuing a field order, what should a 
-commander always do? 

A. Test the order to see that the entire command 
is accounted for. 

The following forms are given for the convenience 
of students who desire to extend their study of the 
important subject of field orders: 
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Field Orders 
No. 3 

Troops 
(a) Independent CavaliT: 
Col. A. 
l&t & 2d Sqs. lat Cav. 
(less 1 troop). 
(Z>) Advance Guard: 
Coi. B. 
Ist Inf. 

1 troop lat Cav. 
Btry. B. 5tli F. A. 
Det. Co. A, Bngrs. 
Det. Amb. Co. No. 1. 
(c) Main Body, In order 
of march: 
1st Bn. M Inf.. 
1st Bn. &th F. A. (less 

1 btry.). 
1st Brig.t (less 1st 
Inf. & iBt Bn. 2d 
Inf.). 
4th Inf. 
Co. A. Engrs. (less 

det). 
Amb. Co. No. 1 (leas 

det.). 
1st F. Hosp. 
Signal Troops: 

Lieut D. 
1 plat. Ck>. A. 



For an. Advance* 

Det. 1st Div. Ist Field Army, 
Leavenworth, Kansas, 
9 Aug. 08, 8-15 p. M. 

1. The enemy's cavalry patrols 
have been sjeen north of Kicka- 
poo. His infantry and artillery 
are reported at Atchison. 

Our division is 8 miles south 

of LF14VENW0BTH. 

2. This detachment .will march 
to-morrow to Kickapoo. 

3. (a) The independent caval- 
ry will start at 5-30 a. m., cover- 
ing the movement. 



(h) The advance guard will 
clear the northern exit of 
Leavenwckth at 6 a. m., march- 
ing by the Atchison Cboss — 
Frenchman road. 

(c) The main body will fol- 
low the advance guard at 1200 
yards. 



(d) 



ih) The signal troops will 
establish a line of information 
along the line of march between 
the independent cavalry and 
Leavenwobth, one of the stations 
being at Frenchman. 

4. The field train, escorted by one company 4th Inf., will 
follow the main body as far as Frenchman. 

5. The detachment commander will be with the main 
body until 7 a. m., and thereafter with the advance guard. 

By order of Brig.-Gen. F: 



Lt.'Col. Ut, Inf,, 
Act. Chief of Staff. 
(}opie8 to Colonels A and B, commanders of arty, and 
engrs., and to staff; to division commander, by wire. 



*See map of Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, and vicinity. 
tOon8i«iting of the let, 2d, and 3d Infantries. 
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MARCH TABLE. 
In movements of large forces on several roads, 
it is sometimes desirable to presicribe the daily march- 
es of the various columns for two or mone days. In 
such cases the order may often be simplified by ap- 
pending or incorporating a march table, usually in 
the following form, each column providing its own 
security: 

March Table. 
Army, from (date) , to (date) 



Date. 



-Divison. 



[Location of 
main body or ad- 
vance guard at 
end of each day's 
march, and route 
when necessary.] 



-Division. 



[Location of 
main body or ad- 
vance guard at 
end of each day's 
march, and route 
when necessary.] 



Army Hq. 



[Location at 
end of each day's 
march.] 



Field Orders* 
No. 1. 



For the Advance Guard. 

Advance Guard, Det. 1st Div., 

Led,venworth, Kansas, 
10 Aug. 08, 5-30 A. M. 



Troops, 
(a) Advance Cavalry: 
Captain B- 



Tr. A, Ist Cav. (less 
1 squad). 



(6) Support: 

Major C- 



1st Bn. 1st Inf. 



1. A Red force of all arms is 
reported to have camped near 
Atchison last night. Its cavalry 
patrols were seen near Kickapoo 
yesterday. 

Our main body will follow the 
advance ^ard at one-half mile. 

2. This advance guard will 
march on Kickapoo. 

3. (a) The advance cavalry 



* This order is issued pursuant to the foregoins " march order," and assume? 
that the troops designated for the advance guard have been notified when and 
whero to assemble. 
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. 1 squad Tr. A, 1st will leave camp at onoe and march 

Cfav.* via Atchison Cross to Kickafoo. 

Det. Co. A, Engrs. Shebidak's Drivb and the count- 

ry west of the line of march for at 
least three miles will be carefully 
observed, 
(c) Reserve, in order of (6) The point of the support 

march: will start at 5-45 a. m., and march 

Hq. & 2d Bn. 1st Inf. by the Atchison Cross -French- 

Btry. B, 5th F. A. bian-Kickapoo road. 

3d Bn. 1st Inf. (c) The reserve will follow 

Det. Amb. Co. No. 1. the support at 800 yards. 

4. llie field tram will assemble 
near 70 at 7 a. m. under Captain X, Quartermaster, Islj Inf., and 
join the field train of the main body as that train passes. 
5. I shall be at the head of the reserve. 

B, 
Colonel, Commanding, 

Verbally, to assembled troop, battalion, and battery command- 
ers, and staff; copy to detachment commander by Lieut. N. 

A Halt for the Night — Camp vnih Outpost, 

[Title.] 
Field Orders [Place.] 

No. — . [Date and hour.] 

1. [Information of enemy and of our supporting troops, in- 
cluding independent cavalry.] 

2. [Plan of commander — to encamp or bivouac.] 

3. (a) [Designation of conmiander and troops of outpost, 
general line to be held, special reconnaissance, connection with other 
outposts, if any.] 

(6) [Instructions for troops not detailed for outpost duty 
— ^location of camp, designation of camp commander,t observation 
of flanks and rear when necessary, lines of information, conduct in 
case of attack.] 

4. [Instructions for field 'train — generally to join troops, 
though, if near enemy, field train of outpost troops may be held 
in rear.] 

[Instructions for sanitary troops, ammunition, supply and pack 
trains, when necessary.] 

5. [Place of commander or where messages may be sent.] 

[Authentication.] 
[How and to whom issued.] 

* If this duty can be performed by mounted infantry scouts, cavalry is 
not detailed. 

t Omitted wben^the^chief^exeroises^immediate command o|«the«camp. 
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For Outposts, 



Field Orders. 

No.—. 



Troops. 



[Title.] 
[Place.] 

• [Date and hour.] 

1. [Information of enemy and of 
our supporting troops.] 

2. [Plan of conmiander — to es- 
tablish outpost, approximate line 
of resistance.] 

3. (a) [Instructions for advance 
cavalry — contact with enemy, roads 
or country to be specially watched, 
special mission.] 

(6) [Instructions for sup- 
^ ports — ^positions they are to occupy, 
and sections of line of resistance 
which they are to hold, entrench- 
ing, etc.] 

(c) [Instructions for de- 
tached post — ^position to be occu- 
pied, duties, amount of resistance.] 

(d) [Instructions for re- 
serve — location, observation of 
flanks, conduct in case of attack, 
duties of special troops.] 

4. [Instructions for field tf ain if 
it has accompanied the outpost.] 

5. [Place of commander or 
where messages may be sent, loca- 
tion of lines of information.] 

[Authentication.] 
[How and to whom issued.] f 

It ifi Bometimes necessary to issue two outpost 
orders; the fiirat, as above, containing general in- 
structions; the »3Cond, issued after an inspection of 
the line, and containing more definite instnictions or 
involving changes. 

* Numberad from the richt. 

t For imall outposts it may be more QonyenieDt to mite this order with- 
out • mmrgixial distributloxi of t^roops* 



(a) Advance Cavalry: 
[Commander.] 
[Troops.] 

(6) Support:* 

No. 1. [Commander.] 

[Troops.] 
No. 2. [Commander.] 

[Troops.] 

No. 3. [Commander.] 
[Troops.] 

(c) Detached Post: 
[Commander.] 
[Troops.] 

{d) Reserve: 

[Commander.] 

[Troops.^ 
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For Posituma in Readiness. 

[Title.] 
Field Orders [Placse.] 

No. — . [Date and hour.] 

1. [Information of enemy and of our sup{>orting troops.] 

2. [Plan of commander — ^to take up a position in readiness at 
or near .] 

3. (a) [Instructions for cavalry — ^to reconnoiter in direction 
of enemy, special mission.] 

(6) [Instructions for artillery — ^position or place of as- 
sembly.] 

(c) [Instructions for infantry — ^position or place of as- 
sembly, points to be especially held, reconnaissance.] 

(d) [Instructions for engineers — ^position or place of as- 
sembly.] 

(e) [Instructions for si^al troops — lines of information.] 

4. [Instructions for field trains — samtary troops, ammunition, 
supply and pack trains — ^generally to halt at designated localities in 
rear, ready to move in any direction.] 

5. [Place of commander or where messages may be sent.] 

[Authentication.] 
[How and to whom issued.] 

For Defensive Positions. 

Field Orders [Title.] 

No. — . [Place.] 

[Date and hour.] 

1. [Information of enemy and of our supporting troops.] 

2. [Plan of conmiander — to take up a defensive position at or 
along , for the purpose of .] 

3. (a) [Instructions for artillery — ^position, target, intrench- 
ing, etc.] 

(6) [Instructions for fighting line — division of front into 
sections and assignment of troops thereto, intrenching, etc.] 

(c) [Instructions for reserve — ^troops and position.] 

(d) [Instructions for cavalry — ^usually to cover with its 
main force the more exposed fiank, a detachment being sent to 
patrol the other; reconnaissance.] 

(e) [Instructions for engineers — defensive work, clearing 
field of fire, preparation of obstacles, opening roads, etc.] 

(/) [Instructions for signal troops — to establish lines of 
information.] 

4. [Instructions for field train — generally to halt at a desig- 
nated place.] 

[Instructions for sanitary troops — ^location of field hospitals 
and dressing stations.] 
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[Instructions for ammunition train — generally to take sta- 
tion at a convenient point in rear of the position.] 

[Instructions for supply train — ^generidly to halt some dis- 
tance in rear. The pack train may be ordered up to facilitate the 
ammunition supply.] 

5. [Place of commander or where messages may be sent.] 

[Authentication.] 
[How and to whom issued.] 

ft 

For an Attack. 

[Title.] 
Field Orders [Place.] 

No. — . [Date and hour.] 

1. [Information of enemy and of our supporting troops.] 

2. ' [Plan of conmiander — indicating the general plan of attack, 
iisually to envelop a flank.] 

3. (a) [Instructions for artillery — position, first target, gen- 
erally hostile artillery.] 

(6) [Instructions for secondary attack*— commander, 
troops, direction, and objective.] 

(c) [Instructions for main attack — commander, troops, 
direction, and objective.] 

(d) [Instructions for reserve — commander, troops, po- 
sition.] 

(e) Instructions for cavalry — ^generally to operate on one 
or both flanks, or to execute some special mission.J 

(/) [Instructions for engineers — any special mission.] 

(g) [Instructions for signal troops — to establish lines of 

information between the commander and the main and secondary 

attacks, artillery, reserves, etc.] 

4. [Instructions for field train — ^generally to halt at a desig- 
nated place.] 

[Instructions for sanitary troops — location of field hospitals 
and dressing stations, when practicable.] 

[Instructions for ammunition train — generally to take 
station at a convenient point in rear.] 

[Instructions for supply train — ^generally to halt some dis- 
tance in rear. The pack train may be ordered up to facilitate the 
ammunition supply.] 

5. [Place of commander or where messages may be sent.] 

[Authentication.] 
[How and to whom issued.] 

* Hie term aeeondary attack as used in this form is for convenience only: 
it is never used in actual orders, as the vigor of an attack might be lessened if 
the troopi knew it was '* secondary " only. 

Nora. — In war it is not always possible to issue a complete attack order 
like the above, disposing of an entire ecunmand. In unexpected encounters, 
for instance, orders must be given as the situation develops. 
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For a Retreat, 



Field Orders 
No.—. 



(a) 



(ft) 



Troo'pa. 

Leading Troops: 
[Commander.] 
[Troops.] 



Main Body — ^in order 
of march: 
[Troops.] 



(c) Rear Guard: 

[Commander.] 
^ p?roops.] 

{d) Right (left) Flanlc 
Guard: 
[Commander.] 
[Troops.] 

(c) • Signal Troops: 
[Commander.] 
[Troops.] 



[Title.] 
[Place.] 

[Date and hour.] 

1. [Information of enemy and of 
our supporting troops.] 

2. [Plan of conunander — to re- 
tire in direction of ,] 



3. (a) [Instructions for leading 
troops — ^place and time of depart- 
ure, route, special mission.] 

(&) [Instructions for main 
body — ^place and time of departure, 
route.] 

(c) [Instructions for rear 
guard — distance from the main 
body, or place and time of depart- 
ure, special mission.] 

(d) [Instructions for flank 
guard — ^place and time of depart- 
ure, special mission.] 

(e) [Instructions for signal 
troops — lines of information.] 

(x) [Instructions for out- 
post — ^when relieved, subsequent 
duties — usually forming the rear 
guard.] 

4. [Instructions for field train, 
sanitary troops, ammunition, sup- 
ply and pack trains — place and 
time of departure, route, escort; 
these trains' are generally some di^ 
tance ahead of the column.] 

5. [Place of commander or where messages may be sent.] 

[Authentication.] 
[How and to whom issued.] 



For Rear Guards. 



Field Orders 
No.—. 



Troops, 

(o) Reserve — ^in order of 
march: 



. [Title.] 
[Place.] 

[Date and hour.]^ 

1. [Information of enemy and of 
our supporting troops.] 

2. tPlan of commander — amis- 
sion of rear guard. [ 
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(6) Support: 

[Commander.] 
[Troops.] 



(c) 



Rear Cavalry: 
]ComLmanaer.] 
[Troops.] 



[Troops.] 3. (a) rinstruotions for reserve 

— ^plaoe ana time of departure, or 
approximate distance from main 
body, reconnaissance.] 

(6) [Instructions for sup- 
port — ^place and time of departure, 
or distance from reserve, any spe- 
cial reconnaissance.] 

(c) [Instructions for rear 
cavalry — ^place and time of depart- 
ing, road or country to be covered, 
special mission.] 

{d) [Instructions for flank 
guard — place and time of depart- 
ure, route, special mission.] 

4. [Instructions for field train when necessary — usually to 
join train of main body.] 

5. [Place of commander or where messages may be sent — 
location of lines of information.] 

[Authentication.] 
[How and to whom issued.] 



(d) Right (left) Flank 
Guard: 
[Commander.] 
[Troops.] 
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Chapter V. 
The Service of Security. 

Q. What is meant by the service of security? 

A. The service of security embraces all those 
measures taken by a command to protect itself from 
observation, annoyance, or surprise? by the enemy. 

Q. How is the security of a command provided 
for? 

A. Ordinarily in part by the independent cavalry, 
w<hich, operating far to the front, oheoks the opposing 
cavalry and sends in timely information of the move- 
ments of th« enemy; but as a command is not always 
preceded by independent cavalry, and as this cavalry 
cannot always prevent sudden incursions of the en- 
emy or discover his patrols, other means of security 
become necessary. This is obtained by covering the 
immediate front with detachments which remain con- 
stantly on guard, ward off minor attempts of the 
•v^nemy, and check :his more resoluite advance long 
enough to enable the miain body to prepare for action. 

Q. What are these covering detachments called? 

A. On the march they are called advance, flanJc, 
or rear guards, according to the nature of their work; 
in camp or bivouac they are called outposts. 

Q. Is there any similarity in the formations as- 
sumed by these bodies? 

A. As the principal duty of these bodies is the 
same, viz., that of protecting the main body, there 
is a general similarity in the formations assumed by 
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them. There is (1) the cavalry covering the front; next 
(2) a group, or line of groups, in observation; then (3) the 
support, or line of supports, whose duty is to furnisih 
the observation groups, and ch«3ck the enemy pend- 
ing the arrival of reinforcements; still further in rear 
is (4) the reserve, 

Q. How are troox)s detailed for the service of 
security? 

A. Wh<^n is becomes necessary to provide for the 
security of a command, the commander issues the 
proper field order, in which he details certain troops 
for this duty, names their commander, and gives such 
general instructions as may be necessary. 

Q. What kind of troops are generally detailed on 
this duty? 

A. In large commands troops from all arms arc 
generally detailed, the proportion from each being 
determined by the tactical situation; but command- 
ers detail no more troops than the situation ^actvully re- 
quires, as an excessive amount of such 'duty rapidly 
impairs the efficiency of a command. 

Q. What compliments are paid by troops on the 
service of security? 

A. None; individuals salute when they address, 
or are addressed by, a superior officer. 

Q. What would be the effect if troops moving in 
one body should come suddenly upon the enemy. 

A. They would certainly be thrown into confu- 
sion, and perhaps defeated, before deployment for 
action could be effected. Moreover, insignificant 
bodies of the enemy could seriously delay the march 
of the column by causing it to halt and deploy for 
action. 
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Q. How tben i» a coluimn of troops on the march 
divided? 

A. Into a main body, an advance guard, a rear guard 
(if necessary), and such flanking parties or guards as 
may be required. 

ADVANCE GUARDS. 

Q. What are the duties of an advance guard? 

A. The primary duty of an advance guard m to 
insure the safe and uninterrupted advance of the 
main body. 

Specifically its duties are: 

1. To guard against surprise and furnish in- 

formation by reconnoitering to the front 
and flanks. 

2. To push back small parties of the enemy 

and prevent their observing, firing upon^ 
or delaying the main body. 

3. To check the enemy's advance in force lonj? 

enough to permit the main body to pre- 
pare for action. 

4. When the enemy is -encountered on the de- 

fensive, to seize a good position and locate 
his lines, care being taken not to bring on a 
general engagement unless the advance guard 
commander is empowered to do so. 

5. To remove obstacles, repair the road, and 

favor in every way possible the steady 
marqih of the column. 
Q. How are troops detailed for advance guard 
duty? 

A. In the order directing an advance. Tiiis or 
der is called a "march order," and designates the 
tactical components (independent cavalry, advance 
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guard, main body, etc.) into which the command is 
divided, names their commanders, gives a list of the 
troops of which they are composed, and a statement 
of the 'duties they are to perform. 

Strength, 

Q. What is the sti>3ngth of an advance guard? 

A. It depends upon the situation, and may vary 
from 1-9 to 1-3 of the strength of the whole command. 
The larger the force, the larger in proportion is the 
advance guard, for a large command takes relatively 
longer to deploy than a small one. 

Composition. 

Q. Of what troops is an advance guard composed? 

A. In large commands it is nsually composed of 
all arms, the proportions depending on the nature 
of the work, character of th« country, etc. In open 
country it should be strong in cavalry and field artil- 
lery, but artillery is seldom assigned to the advance 
guard of a command not larger than a brigade. In 
such cases, however, when th«re is artillery with a 
command, an officer of that arm usually accompanies 
the advance guard for purposes of artillery recon- - 
naissance. In swampy <50untry or jungle it may be 
formed of infantry alone. Wh3n not preceded by in- 
dependent cavalry, the advance guard must, as a rule, 
be strong in cavalry; in such cases the commander de- 
termines whether to attach all of the divisional cav- 
alry to the advance guard, or retain a part for some 
special service. If the enemy is strong and near, and 
a battle seems imminent, the advance guard should be 
very strong in infantry and guns. If, however, it is 
desired merely to develop the enemy without serious- 
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ly engaging, the advance guard should consist of cav- 
alry and light artillery (horse artillery, if possible), 
as these troops can be more readily withdrawn than 
infantry. In the pursuit of a beaten foe, or whenever 
the object is to follow and keep touch with the enemy, 
the proportion of cavalry should be as great as 
possible. 

Machine guns materially increase the effective- 
ness of an advance guard. They are useful in hold- 
ing bridges, defiles, etc., until reinforcements can be 
brought up. 

Engineers ai*3 usually atached to an advance 
guard to remove obetaoles, repair roads, etc. Cir 
cumstances may also require a bridge train to bf* 
attached. 

The supreme commani«:?r generally retains control 
of the signal troops, and establishes such lines of in- 
formation as he deems necessary. However, when 
the nature of the country favors communication by 
signaling, mgnal troops may be attached to the ad- 
vance guard. 

Sanitary troops usually accompany an advance 
guard. 

The field trains of troops on advance guard duty 
generally accompany the field train of the main body. 

Q. Why should an advance guard be composed 
of all arms? 

A. Because reconnoitering duty can be per- 
formed more efficiently and more easily by cavalry 
than by infantry; because infantry has more resisting 
power than the cavalry; and because artillery is of 
great value in preparing the way for the advance 
guard and in compelling the enemy to deploy at a 
distance. 
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Distance from Main Body. 

Q. How is the mardh of an advance guard 
regulated? 

A. It depends upon the march order. In small 
commands, where there is no difficulty in keeping iu 
touch with the main body, the march order generally 
requires the advance guard to regulate its march on 
the main body; but where the advance guard is large, 
or moves at a considerable distance in advance of 
the main body, the latter reguilates its march on the 
advance guard. 

While the disitance between these two bodices 
should be great enough to prevent needless inter 
ruptions in the march of the main body, and to give 
the latter time to deploy sliould the enemy be en 
countered, it should never be so great that timely 
support of the advance guard becomes impracticabk*. 

Q. What might result if the distance of the ad- 
vance guard from the main body were too great, and 
what, if it were too small? 

A. If the distance were too great, the advance 
guard might be forced into a heavy engagement while 
beyond the assistance of the main body, and might 
even be entirely cut off by an attack upon its flank and 
rear. If, on the other hand, the distance were not 
great enough, time could not be afforded for the prep- 
aration of the main body for action. 

Q. When a large force is acting with energy and 
aggressiveness for the purpose of bringing on a bat- 
tle, what is the rule? 

A. The main body must be drawn nearer to the 
advance guard, as the latter must be promptly 
supported. 
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Q. How do the nature of the country and state 
of the weather affect thid distance? 

A. If the country is full of defensive positions, 
such as to admit of a sturdy delaying action on the 
part of the advance guard, the distance may be de- 
creased. In foggy weather, or at night, or during a 
storm of rain or snow, the distance should be de- 
creased, as well as the front covered by the scouting 
groups or flanking parties. If, on the other hand, the 
country is open and the weather clear, the distance 
may be increased. 

Forming the Advance Guard. 

Q. How is the advance guard formed? 

lA. On receipt of the march order, the advance 
guard commander estimates tba situation and, at the 
proper time, issues the advance guard order. This or- 
der ifi written, 'dictated, or verbal, according to cir- 
cumstances, divides the advance guard into its tac- 
tical components (advanoe cavalry, support, etc.), and 
gives the necessary instructions for each. 

Q. What are the duties of the advance guard 
commander? 

A. The advance guard commander is mounted 
and goes wherever he deems his presence necessary, 
though his habitual Nation is at the head of the re- 
serve, or with the support when there is no reserve. 
He conducts the advanoe -so as not to interrupt the 
steady march of the main body, and when ordered to 
move at a certain 'distance in front of the latter, 
maintains the necessary connection therewith. He 
bears constantly in mind the duties of an advance 
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guard, and studies the ground with a view to tactical 
dispositions should th« enemy be encountered. 

Q. What qualities does the commander of the ad- 
vance guard need, and why? 

A., Courage, self-reliance, and good judgment. 
A timid officer in command' of an advance guard 
would suffer the column to be delayed by small parties 
of the enemy; a rash one would plunge into combat, 
and might thus impose upon his superior a course of 
action at total variance with his plans. 

Q. What is done when the advance guard halts? 

A. All approac^hes are reconnoitered and guard- 
ed, and an officer is sent to get an extended view from 
the highest available point. During a short halt, 
each part of the advance guard remains, in the place 
where it m halted. If a prolonged halt is contem- 
plated, it occupies ground that furnishes a goo'd de- 
fensive position. 

Q. How is information conveyed from one part of 
the advance guard to another and to the main body? 

A. By wire, messengers, or som« code of signals. 
Shouting and unnecessary firing are carefully avoid- 
ed. The patrols fire only when they are certain that 
they have been seen by the enemy and that he is not 
retiring. 

Q. How are the troops composing an advance 
guard generally distributed? 

A. The advance guard order generally prescribes 
the following distribution of troops: 

Advance Cavalry; 
Support; 
Reserve. 

Q. How is the advance guard cavalry generally 
employed? 
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lA. It depends upon the situation. Its proper place 
is in the 'direction of the enemy, and generally all or 
the greater part is used as advance cavalry. If weak 
in numbers, it may be assigned to the support. 

Advance Cavalry. 

Q. What is the advance cavalry, and what ar^d 
its duties? 

A. The advance cavalry is that part of the ad- 
vance guard cavalry preceding the support. It re- 
connoiters far enough to the front and flanks to 
guard the column against surprise by artillery fire, and 
to enable timely information to be sent to the ad- 
vance guard commander. If preceded by independent 
cavalry, the advance cavalry maintains connection 
therewith ; if not, it pushes well out and endeavors to 
find the en?emy, performing to a limited extent the 
functions of independent cavalry. Its commiander 
should be bold, energetic, and capabUe; he sees that 
his command is supplied with artictes required by 
patrols; his orders are usually verbal. 

Support. 

Q. What is the support of an advance guard? 

A. That part following the advance cavalry and 
preceding the reserve. It vkries in strength from { 
to i of the advance guard, and in mixed commands 
consists of infantry and generally a detachment of 
engineers. If there is no advance cavalry, some cav- 
alry should be attached to the support for reconnoi- 
tering duty. 

Q. How does the support march, and what are its 
duties? 
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A. As the support moves out it generally sends 
forward an advance party several hundred yards, the 
(distance varying with the terrain and the size of the 
command. 

The advance party supplements the work of the 
advance cavalry, reconnoitering to the front and flanks 
to guard t(he support against surprise by effective rifle 
fire. The patrol preceding th»3 advance party on the 
line of march is called the point, and is commanded 
by an officer or an experienced non-commissioned of- 
ficer. As far as practicable, reconnolt»3ring to the 
flanks is done by mounted scouts, thus lessening the 
work of foot soldiers. 

With the advance cavalry in front, but little re- 
connoitering by infantry is necessary, and tba ad- 
vance party is relativ«^ly small — one-eighth to one- 
third of the support. If there is no advance cavalry, 
the advance party is made stron^r (about one-half 
of the support) and the flanks are guarded, if neces- 
sary, by additional patrols sent out from the sup- 
port and even from the reserve. 

Q. What are the duties of the support commander? 

A. The support commander ordinarily marches with 
the advance party, but goes wherever needed. He 
is provided with a map, and with native guid»3s if the 
latter be necessary, and is habitually mounted. He 
sees that the proper road is followed; that guides 
are left in towns and at cross-roads; that necessary 
repairs are made to roadsi, bridges, etc., and that in- 
formation of the enemy or affecting the march is 
promptly transmitted to the advance guard com- 
mander. H«e endeavors promptly to verify informa- 
tion of the enemy. 
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Reserve, j 

Q. What is the composition of the reserve aud 
where does it march? 

A. The reserve consists of the remainder of the 
infantry and engineers, the artillery and the sanitary 
troops. The artillery usually marches near the head 
of the reserve; the engineers (with bridge train, if 
any) and special troops, at the pear. The reserve fol- 
lows the support at several hundred yards' distance. 

Reconnaissance. 

Q. How* is the freconnoitering work of an ad- 
vance guard conducted? 

A. In conducting the reconnaissance the patrols 
are, as a rule, small — from two to six men. If ad- 
ditional protection is necessary, a flank guard covers 
the threatened flank. The flanking patrols, w^hether 
of the advance cavalry or advance party, are sent out 
to examine the country wherever the enemy might be 
concealed. If the nature of the terrain permits, these 
patrols march across country or along roads and trails 
paralleling the march of the column. For cavalry 
patrols this is often possible; but with infantry pa 
trols, and even with those that are mounted, recon- 
naissance is generally best done by sending the pa- 
troils to high places along the line of march to over- 
look the country and examine the danger points. 
These patrols report or signal the results of their ob- 
servations and, unless they have other instructions, 
join their units by the most practicable routes, other 
patrols being sent out as the march proceeds and as 
the nature of the country requires. 
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De»3rters, su'spicious characters, and bearers of 
flags of truce, the latter blindfolded, are taken to 
the advance guard commander. 

Civilians are not permitted to precede the ad- 
vance guard. 

Q. What important fact must be constantly con- 
sidered in regard to the duties of an advance guard? 

A. That the advance cavalry and the advance 
party are the reconnoitering parts, and that the sup- 
port and the reserve are essentially the fighting parts 
of the advance guard. 

Q. What should be done by the advance guard 
when the enemy is encountered? 

A. As soon as the enemy is seen, the advance 
guard must endeavor to ascertain promptly whether it 
has to deal with an outpost of a stationary force, an ad- 
vance guard of a marching body, or a flanking detach- 
ment of a column. It should lose no time in discover- 
ing where the enemy's main position is, or how far 
away is the marching column. The relative numbers 
and position apd the orders upder which the advance 
guard is acting decide the question of attacking oi 
of taking up a defensive position. The offensive is 
preferable if an attack seems at aill likely to succeed. 
If it be decided to attack, the reserve reinforces the 
support; if the defensive is decided upon, the support 
takes up a defensive position and is supported by the 
reserve; if the poeitibn cannot be maintain*3d, the 
guard falls back slowly and stubbornly to a better 
defensive position or until the main body enters into 
the action. 
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Advance Guards of Small Commands. 

Q. How are the foregoing difiipositions modifiei 
in tlie ca^e of small commands? 

A. In forming the advance guard of a command 
smaller than a brigade, the foregoing distribution ol 
troops is modified, depending ux>on the situation. A 
company ueually sends forward only a point; a bat- 
talion or squadron, an advanoa party with a few 
patrols; for a single regiment a reserve in the ad- 
vance guard is seldom necessary. 

Advance Ouard of a Cavalry Command. 

Q. How does a cavalry advance guard compare 
with one composed of infantry? 

A. It is similar in formation, except that the 
distances and intervals are greater, and its relative 
strength less. 

Q. Why are the distances and intervals greater 
in the case of a cavalry advance guard than in one 
composed of infantry? 

A. Cavalry possessing much greater mobility 
than infantry, the different covering bodies can be 
safely separated by greater distances. 

Security for the Head of a Force in Retreat. 

Q. What is meant by the head of a column? 

A. The head of a column is its leading element, 
no matter in what direction the column may be fac- 
ing. The other extremity is the tail. 

Q. How is the head of a column in retreat 
protected? 



/■ 
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A. In retreat a column fe preceded by a body of 
troops 'designated as "leading troops/' whose prin- 
cipal duty is to ctear the road of obstacles and facili- 
tate the withdrawal of the command. The strength 
and composition of such troops are determined by 
the situation. Engineers are generally .n«acefisary; 
cavalry is assigned to this duty to afford protection 
against guerillas or. small hostile parties that mav 
'have succeeded in reaching the rear of the command. 
If the rear is seriousily threatened, the leading troops 
march practically as an advance guard. Leading 
troops are sometimes referred to as the advance guard 
of a retreating force. 

Q. Give a sketch showing how the troops of an 
advance guard composed of a battalion of infantry 
and a troop might be distributed. 
A. (Diagram No. 1.) ^ 

Q. Assuming a division with two squadrons of 
independent cavalry to be operating alone, and that 
the following troops have been detailed as the ad- 
vance guard — 

2 regiments of infantry; 
1 squadron; 

1 battalion of artillery; 
1 company of engineers; 
1 ambulance company; 
show how these troops might be distributed. 
A. Independent Cavalry. 

(One or two marches.) 
Advance Ghuard. 
Advance Cavalry: 

One squadron with i)oint and flanking patrols; 
communication vniaintained with indepeud- 
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ent cavalry. (Point of advance cavalry to 
point of advanea party at least 4 or 5 miles.) 
Support: 

Two battalions and mounted detachment of 
engineers. The support send« forward its 
advance parly j one company, about 500 yards; 
the advance party is preceded from 300 to 
500 yards by its point. 

(About 1,000 yards.) 
Reserve — In Order of March: 

One ibatttalion infantry; onoi battalion artil- 
lery; one regiment Jnfantry; company en- 
gineers (l<?ss detachment); sanitary troops. 
(There may be a detachment of signal troops, 
though the division commander generally re- 
tains control of those troops.) 
(One to two miles.) 
Main Body. 
Q. With little or no advance cavalry, what would 
be the strength of the advance party in the above ad- 
vance guard? 

A. It would be increased perhaps to the size of a 
battalion, depending upon the amount of patroling. 
Q. How is the steady march of the column main- 
tained w'hen all patroling has to be done by foot 
soldiers? 

A. From time to time patrols are sent from the 
advance party to high points overlooking the country, 
or to points where the enemy might be concealed 
They report or signal the results of their observations 
and join the column by the most practicable route in 
the direction of the mardh. As they may not be able 
to join their units before the end of the 'day's march, 
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the .advance party will grow smaller as the marcfh 
proceeds, and may have to be strengthened by addi- 
tional troops sent forward from the support. 

FLANK GUARDS. 

Q. How are th«3 flanks of a column protected? 

A. The flanks of a column are protected in part 
by the advance guard, which carefully examines the 
ground on both sides of the line of march. It may 
be neo?ssary, however, to provide additional security 
for a flank threatened by the enemy. This is done by 
sending a detachment, called a flank guard, to cover 
the exi>osed flank. The flanks of a column must be 
protected throughout its length; in long columns the 
large units may be directed to provide their own flank 
protection. 

Q. What should be the strength and composition 
of flank guards, and what are their duties? 

A. Flank guards vary in size from patrols to de- 
tachments of all arms. Their composition and forma- 
tion depend upon the situation, though they are gen- 
erally strong in cavalry on account of the necessity 
for rapid reconnaissanoa and communication. They 
may be composed exclusively of that arm, but When 
strong positions are to be held, or prolonged resist- 
ance to the enemy is expected, troops of all arms are 
necessary. Their duties are similar to those of an 
advance guard. They keep in constant touch with 
the column ^either by wire, signal, or messenger 
service. 

Q. How are troops detailed on flank guard duty? 

A. Generally in the march or advance guard or- 
der. In the latter case the advance guard is made 
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stromg for thati purpose. T5iey may, however, be 
sent oat during the march either from the main body 
OiP from the advance guard. 

Q. How do flank guards march? 

A They march in a direction generally parallel 
to the column, keeping abreast of the unit from 
w^hich detailed, or are sent to occupy favorable posi- 
tions on a threatened flank, remaining there until 
the whole column has passed. In the latter -case they 
join the rear guard and return to tbair commands at 
the end of the da^'s march. As a flank guard usually 
marches a greater distance than the body from which 
detailed, it is generally sent out in advance. On ac- 
count of the hazardous nature of the operations, the 
field train of a flank guard usually conforms to the 
movement at a safe distance, or remains with the 
train of the main body. 

Q. What is a iiank niaroh? 

A. A march conducted by a body of troops in a 
direction parallel to the front of an enemy. Tne 
flank towards the enemy is then protected by a flank 
guard, 

Q. How does a column on the march execute a 
flank march in the presence of the enemy? 

A. Generally by converting the advance guard 
into a flank guard, and detailing a new advance guard 
to precede the column. 

REAR GUARDS. 

Q. What is a rear guard? 

A. A body of troops detailed to protect the rear 
of a command on the march. Teohmically the term 
rear i« the -opposite of front, and means in a direction 
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away from th-e enemy. Strictly speaking, therefore, 
a rear guard is a body of troops detailed to protect 
the rear of an advancing force — one inarching in the di- 
rection of the enemy. Long u^age, however, has ap- 
plied the term to those troops charged with the im- 
portant duty of covering a retreat, and when a rear 
guard is spoken of without qualification, that is the 
idea, intended to be conveyed. The term retreat guard 
in sudh cases might be a more logical designation. 

Q. How are troops detailed on rear guard duty? 

A. When a commander decides to retreat, he is- 
su-ee a retreat order in which he designates the com- 
ponent fractions into which the command is divided 
(leading troops, main body, rear guard, etc), namea 
the commanders, and gives the necessary instructions 
for each. 

Strength. 

Q. What is the strength of a i>3ar guard? 

A. The strength of a rear guard depends upon 
the nature of the country and the strength and char- 
acter of the pursuing force. It cannot, like the ad- 
vance guard, count on the support of the main body. 
On the other >hand, it more often ha* an opportunity 
to fight on ground of its own selection. In good de- 
fensive positions, with natural or artificial obstacles, 
it g^ins valuable time by forcing the enemy to deploy 
and make detours. 

As rear guards must be prepared to make stub- 
bom resistance and submit to sacrifices, they are 
relatively stronger than advance guards. Their 
strength varies from one-third to one-sixth of the en- 
tire command. In a broken country full of good de- 
fensive positions, it would be less than in an open 
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coumtry; and it would be greater wlien the pureuit 
was vigorously puslied in force tlian when it was fee- 
bly conducted by small parties. 

Care and good judgment are necessary in determ- 
ining the strength of the rear guard. If too larga, 
too many troops would be kept upon a peculiarly try- 
ing duty, and the object of the commander to with- 
draw quickly as many men as possible to a place of 
safety would be thwarted. If too small, it would be 
continually driven in upon the main body, to which 
it would communicate alarm and confusion, and the 
latter might even be compelled to halt and fight for 
the protection of the rear guard. 

Composition, 

Q. Of what troops is a rear guard composed? 

A. The composition of a rear guard is similar to 
that of an advance guard, though the proportion of 
artillery is usually greater, as that arm can force the 
enemy to deploy at long range. As a rule, it should 
be strong in cavalry. 

Machine guns are especially useful in the passage 
of defiles and in covering the crossings of rivers. 

Engine<3rs and sanitary troops are usually as- 
signed to rear guards. 

During a retreat the outpost for the night usual- 
ly forms the rear guard of the following day. 

Q. What troops should be selected for the re'ar 
guard, and w^hat should be done to rai»3 their morale? 

A. The best troops should be selected; generally 
those that have suffered least in the battle, or have 
gained some local success; and their morale should be 
still further raised, if practicable, by occasional am- 
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buscades ar offensive returns against the enemy, 
whenever an opportunity of taking him at a disad- 
vantage occurs. 

Forming the Rear Guard, 

Q. How is the rear guard formed? 

A. On the receipt of the "retreat order," the rear 
guard commander organizes his command and issues 
a rear guard order, 

Q. What q'ualities should be possessed by the 
commander of the rear guard, and (briefly) how should 
he conduct its operations? 

A. He fiihould be as prudent as a man can be with- 
out being timid, and as brave as; a man can be with- 
out being raish. He should constantly present a bold 
front to the enemy, and should ever be ready to fight, 
even to the extent of sacrificing himself and his en- 
tire command if necessary; but he should remember 
that the great duty of the rear guard is to gain timt\ 
and he should know when to withdraw. He should 
be able to distinguish the enemy's preparations for 
a serious attack from insignificant demonstrations, 
and he should never allow the enemy to force him 
into a fight contrary to his own interests and inten- 
tions. He should never exp?ct assistance, and should 
feel disgraced if the main body should be obliged to 
suspend its retreat to come to his aid. 

Distribution of Troops. 

Q. How are the troops composing a rear guar\l 
^neral'ly distributed? 

A. The proximity and conduct of the enemy con- 
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trols, to a large extent, the fo-rmation of a rear guard. 
When it is not neceflsary to withdraw in deployed 
lines, the greater part of the rear guard marches on 
the road in column of route, taking up a formation 
resembling that of an advance guard faced to the 
rear. The distribution of troope is therefore simila.' 
to that of an advance guard, namely: 

Reserve; 
Support; 
Bear cavalry. 

The rear cavalry m that portion of the rear guard 
cavalry following the support. The support marches 
with a rear party and a rear point. Mounted enginjeens 
usually accompany the support and may be attached 
to the rear^party. Where the cavalry is of sufficient 
strength and has horse artillery attached, tha entire 
rear guard, excepting the reserve, may be composed 
of that arm. The reserve is composed mainly of in- 
fantry and artillery. 

Shouid the pursuit be vigorous, the rear guard 
withdraws from position to x>osition in deployed lines. 

Q. When a rear guard is marching in column of 
route, what are the 'distances between the several 
parts, and how is communication maintained? 

A. The distances of the rear guard from the main 
body and between the fractions of the pear guard are 
about the same as in the case of an advance guard. 
If marching at night, the rear guard draws nearer th«3 
main body. Communication is maintained by signal 
troops and mounted messengers or cydists. 
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Action of the Rear Ouard. 

Q. How are defeated troops withdrawn from 
action? 

A. The withdrawal of defeated troop© m delayed, 
if possible, until night. If it becomes necessary to 
begin a i>etreat while an engagement is in progress, 
the rear guard is organized and takes up a defensive 
position, generally be<hind the figihting line; the latter 
then falls back under cov«er of the artillery and cav- 
alry behind the rear guard, and begins the retreat. 

Q. Why is it that a retreating army can be pro- 
tected by a fraction of itself? 

A. IBecause the enemy must change from order of 
battle to order of march to pursue, and he can at first 
bring only the heads of his columns against the rear 
of the retreating force. 

Q. Why must a rear guard be organized as soon as 
possible? 

A. The rear guard must be organized as soon as 
possible, even at the expense of a delay comparatively 
near the enemy; for to trust to speed entirely in escap- 
ing would be to make such long and continued forced 
marches as to ruin the eflBciency of the army and dis- 
integrate it by straggling. 

Q. What is the 'duty of the rear cavalry? 

A. The rear cavalry gives way before the enemy's 
pursuit only when absolutely necessary, maintains 
communication with and sends information to the 
rear guard commander, and pays special attention to 
the weak points in the retreat, namely, the flanks. 
It makes use of everv kind of action of which it is 
capable, a<?cording to the situation, and, unless great- 
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ly outnumbered by Ihoetile cavalry, should of itself 
cause considerable delay to the enemy. 

Q. Give a brief outline of the conduct of a rear 
guard when the enemy is conducting an energetic 
pursuit. 

A. When the enemy is conducting an energetic 
purs-uit, the rear guard effects its withdrawal by tak- 
ing up a succession of defensive positions and com- 
pelling the enemy to attack Or turn them. When the 
enemy's dispositions for attack are nearly completed, 
the rear guard begins to fall back, the icavalry on 
the flanks being usually the last to leave. The com- 
mander designates a part of the guard to cover the 
withdrawal of the remainder; the latter then fall* 
back to a new position in rear, and in turn covers 
the withdrawal of the troops in front. These opera- 
tions compel the enemy continually to deploy or make 
turning movements, and constantly retard his ad- 
vance. The artillery greatly facilitates the work by 
taking up successive positions where it can fire on the 
enemy at long range, thus compelling him to deploy 
at a distance and to march across countrv in a de- 
ployed formation. 

Q. By what must the rear guard profit, and what 
two courses of action are then open to the enemy's 
choice? 

A. The rear guard must profit to the utmost by 
the defensive features of the ground, and at every 
opportunity take up a defensive position. The enemy 
will then have but two courses of action open to his 
choice: either to atack with the heads of his columns, 
or to deploy for action. In the former, his advanced 
troops should be easily repulsed; in the latter, he will 
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be compelled to lose time in deploying, while the rear 
guard (which should wait until the enemy's disposi- 
tions for attack are about completed) should quickly 
ploy and disappear from his front, only to repeat the 
operation at the next favorable ground. In the mean- 
time, the enemy, unable to advance quickly in deployed 
lines, again loses time in changing to a marching forma- 
tion, and the main body of the retreating army steadily 
continues on its way without halting. 

Q. When, and how, should offensive returns* bo 
made? 

A. They aP3 generally made when the rear guard 
is closely pressed by the enemy at a bridge, defile, or 
ford. They should not be pushed far, for their r«3«ult, 
at best, can only be a morail one, and the distance bo 
tween the main body and the rear guard must not b(^, 
dangerously increased. 

Q. How many guns should there be with the rear 
guard, and what may their effective use do? 

A. Ther»3 should be as many guns with the rear 
guard as can be effectively used and freely maneu- 
veK^. The effective use of artillery may obviate th»> 
necessity of deploying the other arms of the rear 
guard, the deployment of the enemy at a distance 
being compelled by the fire of the guns. 

Q. How should the artillery of the rear guard be 
used, and w<hat should be done if it becomes neces- 
sary to abandon the guns? 

A. The fire of the artillery at sihort range sfhould 
be as rapid a« is compatible with its cool and intelli- 
gent action. If it becomes necessary to abandon the 

*Assumption of the offensive by attacking the enemy to re- 
cover lost ground. 
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gnne, the equipments and breech-blocks should be car- 
ried away, and, if there seems to be no hope of recov- 
ering the lost pieces, the guns should! be burst and 
the caissons blown up. The danger of losing a fe»v 
gunfi must never be made an excuse for a premature 
withdrawal. 

Q. What care is observed by the rear guard com- 
mander w^hen taking up a defensive position? 

A. In occupying rear guard positions it is de- 
sirable (1) to make as strong a display of force as 
possiible, and (2) to make ^m>2 of good lines of retreat. 
These lines, and the successive positions, should be ro- 
connoitered by staff officers, ^and the march of th<» 
troops facilitated by the cutting of wire fences and 
the r»3moval of other obstru<!tions. 

Q. What precautions should be taken to insure the 
right road being followed by the rear guard? 

A. Uninterrupted communication must be main- 
tained between the several parts of the rear guard and 
the main body. The road should be carefully marked, 
so that the rear guard may not lose its way. 

Q. Why must the flanks of a rear guard be guarded 
with especial care, and what provision is made for pro- 
tecting them from surprise? 

A. Patrolling must be carried on with vigilance 
and energy, especially on the flanks. The enemy, find- 
ing a firm front opposed to all his direct attacks, will 
undoubtedly attempt to cut in on the flanks, where, in 
fact, always lie his most promising hopes of success; 
for if he can cause the rear eruard to form front to a 
flank, any assault by which it can be pushed off the 
road will uncover the rear of the main body, and will ' 
be only less disastrous to the retreating army than tfie 
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destruction of the rear guard itself. Prompt notifica- 
tion of attempts against the flanks should be given 
by the patrols (who are often warned of them by a 
diminution of the enemy^s forces following in rear), 
and the rear guard s»hould then endeavor with celer- 
ity to slip past the menaced point; failing in this, it 
should form a strong front towards the attacking 
force. J 

Q. If the two armies are of approximately equal 
strength, why should the rear guard have, at first, an 
advantage over the opposing advance guard; and 
why does not this advantage continue? 

A. I!f two armies are of approximately equal 
strength, the rear guard will be about as strong as 
the advance guard of the force pursuing it, and the 
advantage of a good defensive position should give 
it a superiority over the latter. But this superiority 
will be only temporary at best; for the advance 
guard isi receiving constant accessions of strength 
from the rear, while the distance between the rear 
guard and the main body of the retreating force l& 
constantly increasing. 

Q. In regard to what is the pursuing army always 
in doubt? 

A. The pursuing army will always be in more or 
less doubt as to the strength of the force which it finds 
barring its way, and it must act with prudence, or run 
the risk of a serious and costly repulse. The morale of 
the retreating force is also a matter of uncertainty to 
the pursuers, and this consideration also forbids rash 
action. 

Q. What advantage has the rear guard over l^e 
pursnjnjg fpj'c.e }n regard to the ground? 
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A. It is not obliged to reconnoiter the ground over 
which it has to march. All necessary information as 
to the roadfi is furnished from tJie main body, and a 
well-qualified staff-officer with the latter should select 
defensive positions for the rear guard, and furnish its 
commander with a description (and, if possible, a topo- 
graphical sketch) of the same. The positions would 
be ridges, sunken roads, villages, woods, bridges, or 
defiles. 

Q. When sfhouild the rear guard make use of de- 
fensive positions? 

A. When it is essential that the army should put 
distance between itself and the enemy, the rear guard 
must make use of every good defensive position to de- 
lay the pursuers; but no halt should be made for fight- 
ing when the necessity of checking the enemy and gain 
ing time is not imperative. 

Q. How long should the rear guard occupy a de- 
fensive position? 

A. The rear guard must not be tempted by the 
great natural strength of a position to occupy it at the 
expense of being separated at too great a distance from 
the main body, nor to hold it so long as to become com- 
promised in a regular engagement. The amount of re- 
sistance to be made by the rear guard will depend upon 
the judgment of its commander, or on the orders of the 
supreme commander. 

Q. To what extent should the supreme com- 
mander supervise th«3 operations of the rear guard? 

A. At very important positions, he should join the 
rter guard, if necessary, superintending its formation 
for resistance, or even conducting its action. It is 
best, however, never to interfere with the commander 
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of the rear guard, if he nnderstands his basiness and 
performs his part properly. The nature of his duty 
requires that he should have even greater independence 
of action than the commander of an advance guard. 

Q. Why do defiles offer good optportunities to 
an energetic pursuer and to an able rear guard 
commander? 

A. To the former they afford a chance of cutting 
off the rear guard by interposing a force at the entrance 
of the defile. To the latter they afford a double oppor- 
tunity of administering a check to the enemy, who is 
compelled to narrow his front. 

Q. How may a defile be defended at the entrance? 

A. If practicable, the position at the entrance of 
the defile should be convex towards the enemy, so as 
to admit of ready withdrawal by the flanks. In defend- 
ing a defile, the main body leaves a detachment to hold 
the heights on each side until relieved by the infantry 
of the rear guard* The artillery is generally stationed 
at the entrance of the defile, and the cavalry in the best 
position for dismounted fire-action — ^always at that 
part of the line which is to withdraw last. As soon as 
the enemy has not only deployed for attack, but is well 
committed to the assault, the artillery fires its parting 
round of shrapnel, and withdraws rapidly through the 
defile, followed by the infantry. The cavalry covers 
the withdrawal of the other arms, mounting at the last 
moment, and retreating rapidly through the defile, its 
retreat being protected, if practicable, by infantry skir- 
mishers lining the crest on either side of the interior 
of the defile. 

Q. How may a defile be defended at the outlet? 

A. The outlet of the defile always affords a better 
position for opposing the enemy than the entrance; 
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for in making a stand with a defile at its back, the rear 
guard runs the risk, in case its flank is turned, of being 
cut off altogether. In making a stand at the farther 
side,.the artillery is posted so as to rake the defile; and 
the infantry, so a^ to bring a converging fire on its out- 
let, detachments of infantry also holding the crest; 
while the cavalry is stationed so as to be able to charge 
the enemy in flank as he emerges from the defile. 
Enough of the enemy should be allowed to pass to ena- 
ble the assault upon him to be more than a mere stroke 
at the head of his column; but the mistake of allowing 
too many to pass would be a fatal blunder. Here the 
judgment of the rear guard commander must come into 
play, and no rule or suggestion can aid him. ' The en- 
emy having been severely handled and thrown back 
into the defile, the rear guard withdraws without delay. 

Q. Besides fighting, what measures should be 
taken by the rear guard? 

A. The pursuit may be further delayed by ob- 
stacles placed in the enemy's path; bridges are 
burned or blown up, boats removed or destroyed, 
fordfi and roads obstructed, tracks torn up, telegraph 
lines cut, and house-s, villa^as, woods, and fields fired. 
Demolitions and obstruictions are prepared by en- 
gineers, assisted, if necessary, by other troops de 
tjaiied from the reserve, and completed by the 
mounted engineers of the rear party at the last 
moment. 

The instructions of the supreme commander gov- 
ern in the demolition of important structures. 

Q. How may villages be utilized by a rear guard? 

A. They may be fortified in some cases, but gen- 
erally it will be more expedient to burn them, and thus 
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place a barricade of fire, so to speak, between the rear 
gaard and the enemy; but this measure will, manifest- 
ly, be of value only when the enemy is following close 
upon the heels of the rear guard. 

Q. What should always be resorted to by the rear 
guard? 

A. Any means of producing suffering and incon- 
venience to the pursuers, such as to cause them to de- 
lay, should be resorted to by the rear guard, stopping 
only at such measures as are condemned by the laws 
of war, 

Q. Are these negative measures sufficient in them- 
selves? 

A. No. They are merely helps, and the safety of 
the retreating force must depend upon the resolute 
action of the rear guard itself. 

Q. What should be done with stragglers, and with 
the sick and wounded^ with the rear guard? 

A. The rear guard should collect all stragglers and 
compel them to move on, and it should not allow the 
sick or wounded to be left behind, unless they prove a 
dangerous incumbrance. If it becomes necessary to 
abandon the sick and wounded, enough sanitary 
troox)s and materiel are left with them to inmiie 
proper care while in the hands of the en^am^^ 

Q. At each halt, what is done by the rear guard? 

A. It chooses a good defensive position, and estab- 
lishes its outposts towards the enemy. 

Q. When an army is retreating by several par 
allel roads, how are the rear guards formed anl 
commanded? 

A . Each column will then have its own rear guard, 
each rear guard having its own chief, and all being 
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united, when practicable, under the command of one 
common superior. Connection should be maintained 
between the several columns, and between the different 
rear guards, by connecting groups or patrols. 

Rear Guard of an Advancing Force, 

Q. What is done when there is danger that th«* 
rear of an advancing column may be attacked? 

A. If there is a possibility that the rear of the 
column may be attacked, a rear guard of suitable 
strength and composition is provided. If the hostil-^ 
attempts are confined to guerillas, marauders, eto., 
the guard shou)ld be strong in cavalry. 

Q. What are the duties of the rear guard on a for- 
ward march? 

A. Its conduct is practically the same as that 
of the i>3ar guard of a retreating force. It generally 
marches in rear of the field train and sanitarv 
troops, those organizations following the combatant 
troope without distance. The r»3ar guard should 
never begin its marc'h until all the baggage has 
moved off. It is charged with the protection of the 
\ySigg8igQ from the forays of guerdlljas?, and if tb? 
country is suited to partisan warfare, and the ene- 
my's raiding parties are enterprising, its duty greatl.v 
increases in importance. It should carefully watch 
the flanks of tha field train with patrols, of a number 
and size suited to the dangar to be apprehended, 
and should be ready to repel attacks on the flanks 
as well as on the rear of the train. 
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OUTPOSTS. 

Q. What are outposts? 

A. Detacthments thrown out from a force when 
halted in order to protect it from surprise, annoy- 
ance, or observation by the enemy. 

Q. What are the duties of an outpost? 

A. The duties of an outpost may be summed up 
in the words reconnaissance, observation, and resistance. 

Specifically its duties are: 

1. To protect the main body so that tba troops 

may rest undisturbed. 

2. In case of attack, to check the enemy long 

enough to enable the main body to make 
the necesfiary dispositions. 

Q. What effect has a system of outposts on the 
health and efficiency of an army? 

A. Unbroken rest at night being necessary for 
the preservation of the health and efficiency of troops 
undergoing the hardships and fatigues of a campaign, 
it is of the utmost importance that the repose of the 
army in camp or bivouac should not be disturbed by 
needless alarms. The army must feel that the vigil- 
ance of its outposts enables it to sleep in security. 

Q. How are troops detailed on outpost duty? 

A. When the commander halts his command for 
the purpose of forming camp or bivouac, h« issues 
what is called ? "halt order." This order designates 
the troops that are to forln the outpost, names their 
commander, points out the general outi>ost line to 
be held, and gives in8tructioni& for the encampment 
of the remaining troops. 

Q. When is the halt order issued? 

A. To enable the outpost commander to make 
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suitable preparation for forming the outpoat, the 
halt order should reach him before the end of the 
day'e march. When thiis is done, the outpost com- 
mander can generally march his troops to the posi- 
tions they are to occupy without delay. 

Q. From what commands are outpoet troops gen- 
erally detailed? 

A. During an advance outposts are usually de- 
tailed from the advance guard. In retreat the out- 
post for the night i« detailed from the main command 
and usually forms the rear guard of the following 
day. If the command remains in camp or bivouac, 
the new outpost generally goes on duty at daybreak, 
and is detailed from the troops longest off such dut^. 

Q. If outposts are required on the flanks and rear, 
of what are they composed? 

A. They are composed of the flank and rear 
guards, when such guards exist in sufficient strength; 
otherwise such outpo«te are taken from the main 
body, which will also furnish them when the duties of 
the flank and rear guards during the day have been 
especially trying. 

Q. When issuing the halt order, what instruc- 
tions does the commander give the outpost troop*^*? 

A. Only instructions of the most general natufe, 
su<;ih as the line they are to occupy, the resistance 
they are to make if attacked, and the conoaction they 
ar*3 to maintain vrith other outposts, if any. Officers 
on outpost duty are given great latitude, so long as 
their dispositions insure ample warning and adequate 
resistance. (See forms of orders.) 

Q. What general rules can be given as to the 
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manner in which outpost troops shoald perform their 
duty? 

A. The vigilance of outpost troops must be un- 
ceasing, but they avoid bringing on combats or un- 
necessarily alarming the command. Firing disturbs 
the rest of troops, and if frequ«3ntly indulged in, 
oeas-es to be a warning. 

No trumpet signals, except "to arms" or "to 
horse," are sounded, and all unnecessary noise^ are 
avoided. 

If it is desirable to annoy or deoaive the enemy, 
the supreme commander gives the necessary orders. 
Countersigns are used in th« field in exceptional 
cases only. During sieges their use is more common. 

Q. What should be the strength of an outpost? 

A. Only strong 'enough to acoomiplish its pur- 
pose. As a rule, an outpost should not exceed one- 
sixth of the whote command, and should be lees 'f 
possible. If at the end of a march the halt is for the 
night only, and 'danger is not imminent, simple meas- 
ures, like detached posts and a few patrols, generally 
suffice. If there is independent cavalry covering the 
front, a strong outpost is generally not required. 
On the other 'hand, if a command is in close prox- 
imity to hostile troops and expecting an attack, the 
ouflpost^ should be strong, occupying practically a 
defensive position. 

Q. What is the nature of the outpost duty when 
hostile troops confront each other in lines of battle? 

A When troojm in action suspend hostilities for 
the night, they generally bivouac in line of battle. 
In such cases, and 'during siege operations, surprise 
is prevented by ^posting sentinels and sending out patrols; 
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autpasts in front interfere with- the effective fire of 
the line. In certain situations search-lights are 
useful. 

Q. What kind of troops are detailed on outpost 
duty? 

A. A mixed outpost is composed principally of 
infantry. The infantry is charged with the duty ot 
local observation, especially at night, and with resist- 
ing the enemy long enough for the main body to 
prepare for Action. . Cavalry is added for purposes 
of reconnaissance, and is very useful in open country 
during the day. Artillery is useful to outposts when 
its fire can sweep defiles or large open spaces, and 
when it commands positions that might be occu- 
pied by hostile artillery. Tha guns are carefully con- 
cealed or protected, and are usually withdrawn at 
night. 

Q. How are other troops employed with out- 
posts? 

A. Machine guns are useful to command ap- 
proaches and check sudden advances of the enemy. 

Engineers are usually attached to an outpost to- 
assist in constructing intrenchments, clearing the 
field of fire, and opening communications lateralh 
and to the rear. 

The supreme commander generally retains control 
of the signal troops, and establishes a line of in- 
formation to the res'^rve, and from the reserve to 
eadh support and important detached post. 

It is generally unnecessary to attach sanitary 
troops to an outpost, those assigned to th«e organ- 
izations being snfBcient. 
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Q. What is done with the field traios of troops 
on outpost duty? 

A. The field trains of troops on outpost duty 
generally join their organizations; if an engagement 
ifi probable, they may be held in rear. 

Q. When a command on the maa*ch is to halt 
for the night, what determines the selection of the 
outpost position? 

A. The nature of the country and the place 
chosen for the main body to camp. The camping 
ground is selected by the supreme commander, or by 
a staff oflftcer sent forward for that purpose. Tho 
troops mxi&t have water and fuel and at the »am«3 
time be safe from surprise by the enemy. The se- 
lection of an outpost position is therefore generally 
a compromise between conflicting requirements. 

Q. State the requirements of a good outpost 
position 

A. It should be so chosen that the main body 
cannot be reached by tba enemy's artillery fire. Tn 
large forces the distance of the line of resistance from 
the main body should be two or three miles; for a 
command smaller than a division the 'distance is gen- 
erally les®. The line of resistance sihould have a good 
view and field of fire to the front, and concealment 
and shelter from the enemy's fire. There should be 
good communications to the rear and good lateral 
communications, or at least no impassable obstacles 
extending from front to i>?ar within the lines. Com- 
manding positions from which a wide extent of coun- 
try is visible greatly facilitate observation. The 
outpost must cover the front of the army and over- 
lap it»i flanks, nnl^ess the latter are protected by 
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impassable obetaoles, or by other troops. A prom- 
inent natural feature should be selected to mark the 
general line, such as a ridge, a river, or the farther 
edge of a wood. The most favorable position is one 
whidh furnishes a good view and field of fire to the 
front, while affording concealment from the enemy 
and shelter from his fire. A strong defensive line U 
of greater value than ease of observation; difficulties 
of observation can be offset by diligent patrolling. 

Q. State what furnishes one of the best, and what 
one of the worst, outpost positions. 

A. One of the best positions is a wood held at the 
edge toward the enemy, and one of the worst is a wood 
held at the nearer edge. 

Q. What should generally be the shape of the out- 
post line? 

A. It should be convex towards the enemy, or 
straight with its extremities thrown back. Unless 
the nature of the ground compels, it should never be 
concave, even when that is the shape of the position 
which it covers. It does not necessarily conform 
strictly to the line of the position in any case. Th<? 
ground occupied resembles in its general outline an 
open fan. 

Q. What general rul«3« are observed as to the 
preparation of an outpost position? 

A. The advance portions of the outpost habitually 
intrench and strengthen their positions, dear the 
field of fire when practicable, and open or improve 
communications laterally and to the rear. Obstacles 
are placed so as to delay the enemy under fire with- 
out affording him protection. Barbed wire is often 
available for this purpose, Pistanoss to conspicuou« 
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objects in the foregroun'd and within range are meaB- 
ured or estimated, and the men made familiar with 
the ranges. 

The degree of preparation of the outpost position, 
beyond theee essentials, d-epends upon the length of 
time it is to be occupied. Whenever, a command In 
to remain in the same place more, than one day, or 
the ground is to be subsequently occupied by other 
troops, the rules for sanitation of camps and bivouacs 
are carefully observed. 

Establishing the Outpost. 

Q. Give the preliminary steps necessary in estab- 
lishing an outpost. 

A. On receipt of the ^^halt order^' the outpos^t 
commander estimates tba situation and issues the 
outpost order. This order givesi the approximate line 
of resistance to be held, divides th«3 outpost into its 
tactical components (advance cavalry, supports, etc.), 
and gives the necessary instructions for each. 

From his map and from th»3 information furnished 
in the halt order, the outpost commander should be 
able to decide upon the essential dispositions while tJie 
troops are still in march; that is, he should be able to 
divide the line of resistance into sections, assign a 
support to each, designate the disposition of the 
reserve, and give instructions for the cavalry. As 
the movement of troops across country, especially 
at night, is difficult, he places the supports so as to 
command the roads. For this reason, when dividing 
the line of resistance into sections, he is careful to 
see that the dividing lines are not on roads or where 
the enemy can readily approach. 
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Q. How are the sections of the line of resistance 
designated? 

A. Tlhe limits of each section are carefully desig- 
nated thus: From , exclusive (or inclusive), to 

, exclusive (or inclusive). The length of a section 

varies with th-e terrain and the strength of the 
support. 

Q. How long a section can a support of one 
battalion cover? 

A. It seldom exceeds 2500 yards. 

Distribution of Troops. 

Q. What distribution of troops is generally made 
in the outpost order? 

A. Advance cavalry; 

Supports; 

Detached post or posts; 
Reserve. 

Q. What is the advance cavalry? 

A. That part of the outpost cavalry in front of 
the supports. When an outpost is detailed from the 
advance guard, th« advance cavalry of the advance 
guard becomes the advance cavalry of the outpost, 
and continues the work of reconnaissance until re- 
called for the night. 

Q. How do the fractions into which outpost 
troops ar*3 divided move to their positions? 

A; The reserve, supports, and detached posts pro- 
ceed to their respective positions by the shori^ast 
routes, providing for their own security. 

Q. When, at the close of the day's march, the ad- 
vance guard forms the outpost, what portions of it 
constitute the various parts of the outpost? 
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A. The sui)port (increased if neosssary) furnishes 
the supports, and the reserve ©onstitutee the reserve 
of the outpost. Wban the place for camp or bivouac 
is selected, the advance guard marches to its post 
as an outpost in the same general manner as though 
detailed from camp. 

Q. When should outpost troops be in the position 
they ai>3 to occupy, and why? 

A. When practicable, outposts should be in posi- 
tion before dark, so that the troops can become ac- 
quainted with the country and make preparation for 
defense. 

Q. What are the duties of the outpost com- 
mander after he has issued the outpost order? 

A. As soon as practicable the outpost com- 
mander makes a careful inspection of the outpost 
position and orders such chants in the dispositions 
as he deems necessary. He sees that the supports 
connect with each other, and opens communications 
laterally and between the supports and the reserve. 
If, after making his inspection, he deems extensive 
changes necessary, he issues a second outpost order 
embodying the new disposition. To avoid observa- 
tion by the enemy, the changes are generally made 
after diisk. His station is with the reserve, though 
he goes Wherever necessary. 

Q. When is a second outpost order necessary? 

A. When the additional instructions issued by 
the outpost commander, or the changes made by him, 
should be known to the entire outpost. 

Q. Should an outpost be drawn closer to the 
main body at night in order to diminish the front? 

A. In civilized warfare, it is seldom necessary to 
draw the outpost oloser to the main body at night 
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in order to diminfeh the front; nor is it necessary to 
strengthen the line of observation, as the en-emy's 
advance in force must be confined to the roads. The 
latter are therefore strongly occupied, the interven- 
ing ground being diligently patrolled. 

In very open country, or in war with savage or 
semi-civilized people familiar with the terrain, special 
precautions are necessary. 

Q. Give a description of an outpost after it is 
in position. 

A. In front, reconnoitering towards the enemy, 
is (1) the advance cavalry; then comes (2) the line of 
ohservation occupied by small groups of men sent our. 
from the supports; in paar of the line of observation 
is (3) the line of resistance, on or near which the sup- 
ports are posted, and which becomes the first line of 
battle if the enemy makes a determined advance; in 
rear of the line of resistance, centrally located, is 
(4) the reserve; still further in the rear is the main 
body. In small commands the reserve is generally 
omitted, the main body taking its place. 

Q. How may the re^lative positions of the line 
of observation and line of resistance vary? 

A. The nature of the country may cause the line 
of observation practically to coincide with the line of 
resistance. 

It is also possible for the line of resistance to oe 
in advance of the line of observation; for example, 
a low range of hills crossing the enemy's line of ad- 
vance might be occupied by placing trenches along 
the foot to secure a grazing fire, sentinels to watch 
for the enemy'© approach being posted along the 
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crest in rear* At niglit the front of such a position 
is covered by patrols. 

Q. In the disposition of an outpost, what atten- 
tion is paid to the different tactica-l units? 

A. They should, as far as practicable, be kept 
intact. 

Advance Cavalry. 

Q. What is the dutv of the advance cavalry? 

A. By day the advance cavalry reconnoiters in 
advance of the line of observation. If there is inde- 
pendent cavalry in front, the advance cavalry main- 
tains conn«3ctiou therewith and reconnoiters only 
where necessary. At night, however, that the horses 
may ihave needad rest and because the work can be 
better done by infantry, the greater part of the ad- 
vance cavalry is usually withdrawn in rear of the 
supports, generally joining the reserve, small detach- 
ments being assigned to the supports for patrolling 
at a distance. Generally instructions for the advance 
cavalry are given by the outpost commander, but de- 
tails are left to thie subordinate. 

With efficient cavalry in front, the work of the 
infantry on the line of observation is reduced to a 
minimum. 

Supports. 

Q. What is the strength of the supports, and 
how are they numbered? 

A. The supports comprise about one-half the in- 
fantry of the outpost. They are numbered from right 
to left. The section of the line of resistance which 
each is to occupy is given in the outpost order. 
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Q. What is the duty of a support commander? 

A. At the proper time and by the most conve- 
nient route, he marches his support, generally pre- 
ceded by an advance guard, to the ground it is to 
occupy. When practicable, he should precede the 
support and make a rapid examination of the terrain. 
As the support arrives upon the ground it is to occu- 
py he adopts temporary measures for security, and 
sends out observation groups, varying in size from four 
men to a platoon, to watch the country in the direc- 
tion of the enemy. These group® are calted outgtiards, 
and are sufficient in number to cover the front of the 
support and to connect where n-ecessary with the 
outguards of the adjoining supports. The line occu- 
pied by the outguards is the line of observation. 

After tentatively establishing the outgnards, the 
commander selects a defensive position on the gen- 
eral line of resistance, where he not only commands 
the approaches, but can render assistance to the ad- 
joining supports, and gives instructions in regard to 
intrenchments and obstacles. He then makes a more 
careful reconnaissance of the section assigned him, 
rectifies the positions of the outguards, gives them in- 
structions as to their duties in case of attack or when 
strangers approach their posts, points out lines of re- 
treat in case they are compelled to fall hacle to the sup- 
ports, selects, if necessary, places for additional posts 
to be occupied at night or during fog, sees that suit- 
able connections are made between his and the ad- 
joining outgiuards, and between his and the adjoining 
supports, and questions subordinate commanders to 
test their grasp of the situation and knowledge of 
their duties. On returning to the support he sends a 
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report with a sketch to the outpost commandar^ show- 
ing the dispositions made. 

Q. What regulates the position of the supports, 
and what should be its general requirements? 

A. The ground regulates their position, as they 
occupy the line of resistance. The position selected 
should afford a good general line of defense, ground 
uniformly moderately good being preferable to that 
which is very strong in some parts and weak in 
others. 

Q. What is required of the men composing the 
support? 

A. The support should have one or more sentinels 
posted to guard the property and watoh for signals 
from the outguards, but may relax toi some extent 
the watchfulness exacted from the latter. The men 
stack arms and are allowed to remove their accouter- 
ments (excepting always the cartridge-belt), but they 
are not permitted to wander away from the post of 
the support, and must be ready at all tim^es to fall in. 
They are usually allowed to light fires, and may be 
required to do the cooking for the outguards as well 
as for themselves. No shouting or unn^acessary noi»e 
of any kind is permitted in any part of the outpost. 
Fires are concealed as mnch as possible, and the mess- 
ing is done by reliefs. 

Mounted messengers ordinarily do not unsaddle; 
they rest, water, and feed as directed. 

Outgtuirds. 

Q. Describe the outguards, and give in detail a 
statement of their duties. 

A. Outguards vary in size from four men to a 
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platoon, but are no larger than necessary to watch 
the country, drive back small hostile patrols, and fur- 
nish reliefs for the sentinels. Tbay are numbered 
from right to left for each support. Their duty is to 
maintain uninterrupted observation of the ground in 
front and on the flanks; to report promptly hostile 
movements and other information relating to the 
enemy; to prevent unauthorized persons crossing the 
line of observation; to drive off small parties of the 
enemy, and to make temporary resistance to larger 
bodies. Outguarde of eight men ai>3 convenient, as 
they furnish, besides the commander, relief for double 
sentinels and an extra man for messenger duty and 
to assist in patrolling. 

When an outguard reaches the line of observation, 
it takes a concealed position where the men are al- 
lowed to rest, and posts one or more sentinels a few 
yards in advance to overlook the country. Single 
sentinels are used in open country, in the day time; 
double sentinels in close country, in thick weather, at 
night, or when special vigilance is necessary. 

When necessary, outguards patrol along the line 
of observation between tbe posts; patrolling to the 
front is performed from the support. Communica- 
tions with adjoining outguards and with the support 
is maintained by means of signals, messengers, or 
wire. 

When restjing, members of an outward retain 
their weapons in position for immediate use and do 
not remove their equipments. Fires are not permit- 
ted, unless in cold weather they become necessary, 
and then they are concealed. 
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Q. What ifi the interval between consecutive 
outguards, and how far are they posted in advance of 
the support? 

A. The intervals between outguards and their 
distances from the support depends upon the situa- 
tion and terrain. The line of observation is not nec- 
essarily continuous, but avenues of approach must bo 
carefully guarded. At night it may be necessary to 
push one or more of the outguards farther to th'i 
front. The interval varies from 100 to 400 yards; 
the distance from the support, from a few to several 
hundred. 

Q. How many outguards are furnieihed by a 
support? "" 

A. As many as may be necessary to cover the 
line of observation. This is determined by the sup- 
port commander. 

Sentinels, 

Q. How are the sentinels posted? 

A. (If! praetioable, troops ,on outpost 'duty are 
concealed, and all movements made so as to avoid 
observation by the enemy; sentinels, however, are 
posted so as to have a clear view to the front, and, if 
practicable, to be able, by day, to see the sentinels of 
the adjoining outguards. Double sentinels are posted 
near enough to each other to communicate easily in 
ordinary voice. 

Q. How long are sentinels kept posted, and how 
does the outguard commander ordinarily determine 
how many sentinels to post? 

A. Sentinels are generally on duty two hours 
out of six. For every sentinel and for every patrol 
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there should be at lea«t thi>3e reliefs; therefore, one- 
third of the strength of the outguards gives the max- 
imum number of men that should be on duty as sen- 
tinels and patrols at one time. 

Q. How is th»3 field of observation of sentinels 
extended? 

A. Skillful selection of the posts of sentinels in- 
creases their field of observation. High points, un 
der cover, are advantageous by night as wall as by 
day; they increase the range of vision and afforJ 
greater facilities for seeing lights and hearing noises. 
Observers with good fiedd-glasses may be placed on 
high buildings, in church steeples, or in high trees. 

Q. What precautions are taken to conceal the 
positions of sentinels? 

A. Glittering objects on uniform or equipment 
ai>3 concealed. It is seldom necessary to fix bayo- 
nets, except at night, in dense fog, or in very close 
country. 

Reliefs, visiting patrols, and insipecting officers ap- 
proach sentinels from the rear, remaining under cover 
if possible. 

Instructions for Sentinels, 

Q. What instructions are given the sentinels? 

A. The instructions given a sentinel on the line of 
observation embrace the following: 

Where the enemy is or is supposed to be, and the 
direction from which he may be expected to come; 
the names of villages, streams, and prominent feat- 
ures in sight, and where the roads lead. 

The number (if any) of his post, and the number of 
his and of the adjoining outguards; the position of 
the support; the line of retreat to be followed if the 
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outguard is compelled to fall back; tbe position of 
advance detachments, and whether friendly patrols 
are operating in front. 

He watches to the front and flanks without inter- 
mission, and devotes special attention to unusual or 
fiuspicious occurrences; if he sees indications of the 
enemy, he at once notifies his immediate superior; in 
caee of imminent danger, or when an attack is made, 
he gives the alarm by firing rapidly. 

By day, officers., noncommissioned officers, and 
detachments recognized as part of the outpost, and 
officers known to have authority to do so, are allowed 
to pass in or out; all others are detained and the out- 
guard commander notified. 

At night, when persons approach his post, the sen- 
tinel comfes to a ready, halts them, and notifies the 
outguard commander; the latter chaltenges, ascer- 
tains their identity, and acts accordingly. 

Individuals who fail to halt, or otherwise disobey 
a sentinel, are fired upon after a second warning, or 
sooner if they attempt to attack or escape. 

Deserters are required to lay down their arms, 
and a patrol is sent out to bring them in. Deserters 
pursued by the enemy are ordered to drop their arms 
and an alarm is given; if they fail to obey, they are 
fired upon. 

Bearers of flags of truce and their escorts are 
halted and required to face outward; they are then 
blindfolded and disposed of in accordance with in- 
structions from the support commander; if they fail 
to obey, they are fired upon. No conversation with 
them is permitted. 
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At night a sentinel remains practically station- 
ary, moving about -for purposes of obeeryation only; 
he 'does not sit or lie down unless authorized to do ^. 
In the day time he makee use of natural or artificial 
cover and assumes suoh positions as give him the best 
field of view. He informs passing patrols of what 
he has seen. His weapon is habitually loaded and 
locked and carried at will. 

Detached Posts. 

Q. What is a detached poet? 

A. A d<etached post is practically the same as u 
support of an outpost, but occupies a position at some 
distance from the general line of resistance. 

Q. For what purpose are detached posts estab- 
lished? 

A. To hold points important to the outpost cav- 
alry, such as a ford or a junction of roads; to occupy 
positions especially favorable for observation, but too 
far to the front to be included in the line of observa- 
tion; or to protect flanks of tba outpost position. 

Q. How are they established? 

A. Generally by the outpost commander; but a 
support commander may find it necessary to establish 
a post practically detached from the rest of his com- 
mand. The duties of a detached post are given in 
the order by which it is established. 

Reserve. 

Q. What does the reserve/ constitute, and of 
what does it generally consist? 

A. It constitutes the general support for the line 
of resistance, and in large commands usually consists 
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of all three arms. Of the troops detailed for outpost 
duty, about one-half of the infantry, generally all of 
the artillery, and the cavalry not otherwise employed 
are assign«3d to the reserve. 

Q. What considerations influence the selection of 
its position? 

A. It should be concealed from the enemy, and 
should be posted as centrally as practicable, so as to 
enable it to move quickly to any endangered point. 
It may sometimes be divided into two parts, to facili- 
tate supporting the 'more advanced bodies; and it 
should be upon th-e principal line or lines of retreat 
to the main body. 

Q. What rules obtain in regard to the men and 
horses of the reserve. 

A. The same as in case of the support©; the arms 
are stacked and equipments (except cartridge-belts) 
may be removed; fires may be lighted, and in the ex- 
ceptional c^ses where fires are prohibited to the sup- 
ports, it must do the cooking for them. 

Wh'sn necessary, the outpost order states what is 
to be done in case of attack, designates places of as- 
sembly, and provides for interior guards. Instructions 
may be given for messing, feeding, watering, etc. In 
th« vicinity of the enemy, or at night, a portion of the 
infantry map be required to remain under arms; the 
cavalry to hold their horses, cinchas loosened; the 
artillery to remain in harness, or to take up a combat 
position. 

Q. What is don« in case of alarm? 

A. In case of alarm, the reserve prepares for 
action without delay, and word is sent to the main 
body. In combat, the reserve reinforces the line of 
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resistance, and if unable to check the enemy until 
the arrival of the main body, delays him as much as 
possible. 

Q. What is the distance of the reserve from the 
line of resistance? 

A. It varies, but is generally about half a mile. 

Q. What is the distance from the main body to 
ths reserve? 

A. It varies with the size of the former, the 
nature of the terrain, situation, etc. 

Q. When may the reserve be dispensed with? 

A. In the case of a small force which can prepare 
quickly for action, or when the main body bivouacs 
in order of battle, the reserve may sometimes be dis- 
pensed with. 

Q. How is communication between the posts of 
an outpost, and between the reserve and main body, 
maintained? 

A. By wire, signals, or messenger service. In 
large commands with signal troops, a wire should be 
run from the main body to the reserve, and from 
there to each support and important detached post. 

Outpost of a Small Command. 

Q. How may the foregoing dispositions be altered 
in ea^e of a small command. 

A. The outpost of a small command may consist 
of outguards only, without supports or reserve, part 
of the main body i»v*maining in such state of readiness 
as the situation demands. 

Outpost Patrols, 

Q. How are outpost patrols dassified? 

A. Outpost patrols are divided into those that 
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operate beyond the lin-es and those whose duty lies 
principally within the lines. The former, called recon- 
noitering patrols^ scout in the direction of the ene- 
my; the latter, called visiting patrols y maintain com- 
munication between the parts of the outpost and 
i»uix>ervise the performanoe of duty on the line of 
observation. 

Q. Why is reconnaissance necessary after the 
line of observation has been established? 

A. The sentinels guard against surprise, but the 
information they can gain in regard to the enemy 
is generally very slight. This information must be 
sought by reconnoitering patrols sent out towards the 
enemy, to watch his movements, and, if possible, ex- 
amine his position. 

(Q. By what troops is the reconnaissance per- 
formed? 

A. The outguards patrol only along the line of 
observation; patrolling in advance of this line and to 
the flanks is done from the supports. 

Q. Why is patrolling from the supports neces- 
sary when there is advance cavalry in front? 

A. As an additional precaution, but mainly in 
order that the men may become familiar with the 
ground and thus bo able to patrol more effectually at 
night. 

Q. What is the strength of reconnoitering patrols, 
and what are their duties? 

A. Reconnoitering patrols are composed of at 
least two men and a skillful leader, who, in important 
cases, should be an officer. They obtain information, 
ascertain the presence of the enemy, or 'discover his 
approach. 
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Q. What rules do reconnoitering patrols observe 
when they cross the line of observation? 

A. All patrols, when they cross the line of ob 
servation, inform the nearest sentinel of the direc- 
tion in which they are to advance; on their return 
they similarly report w<hat they have seen of the 
enemy; signals are agreed upon fio that they can be 
recognized when returning. 

Q. What patrols should be used at night, and 
wihat must be constantly varied in p^gard to them? 

A. It is a good rule to use at night the patrols 
that have scouted the same region by day. The time, 
direction, and manner of sending out patrols must be 
constantly varied, in order that the enemy may not 
be prepared to cut them off. A small patrol muet 
constantly bear in mind that its business is not to 
fight, but to observe. It should accordingly be care- 
ful to avoid engagements, unless ordered to tak«3 
prisoners. 

Q. When is the duty of a reconnoitering patrol 
best performed? 

A. WTien it comes back with valuable informa- 
tion without having been seen by the enemy. 

Q. What precautions are taken in regard to' 
ground near the line of observation that cannot be 
watched bv the sentinels? 

A. Any ground near i\ie line of observation 
whieh might afford cover for troops, or for scouts or 
spies, and the approach to which cannot be observed 
by sentinels, is searched frequently by patrols. The 
supports on the flank of an outpost position patrol 
the country on the exposed flank. 
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Q. How far do reconnoitring patrols advance 
beyond the line of observation? 

A. Cavalry patrols may push out several miles. 
Infantry patrols at night seldom advance more than 
half a mile; during the day may go farther. 

Q. What is the composition of visiting patrols, and 
what are tbeir duties? 

A. Visiting patroils usually consist of a noncom- 
misfsioned officer and two or three men. They are 
sent out by the support every hour or two to the 
outguards and adjoining supports. They examine sus- 
picious points too distant for the sentinels to inspect, 
relieve sick or wounded sentinels, and take charge of 
detained persons.. 

Visiting patrols and reliefs should not march in 
the open and thereby expose th^ position of sentinels. 

Examining Posts. 

Q. What are examining posts? 

A. An examining post is a small detaohment un- 
der the command of an officer or a non-commissioned 
officer, stationed at some convenient point to exam- 
ipe strangers brought in by the outguards or patroli«i. 

Q When are such posts used? 

A. Their use is not common, but they are some- 
times necessary when the outguards do not speak the 
language of the country, when preparations are being 
made for a movement and strict scrutiny at the out- 
guards is ordered, and sometimes at sieges.' Wh?n 
they are used, strangers approaching the line of ob- 
servation are passed along to an examining post. 
No one except the support commander is allowed to 
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converse with persons brougHit to an examining post. 
Prisoners and deserters are at once sent under guard 
to the rear. 

Relieving an Outpost, 

Q. How long are outposts fcept on duty, and 
when are they reliev^ad? 

A. Ordinarily, in small commands, outposts are 
not kept on duty longer than twenty-four hours. In 
temporary camxw or bivouac they are generally re- 
liev^ed every morning. After a day's- advance, the 
outpost for the night is usually relieved the following 
morning when the support of the new advance guard 
passes the line of resistanoa. In retreat the outpost 
for the night usually forms the rear guard for the fol- 
lowing day, and is relieved when it passes the line of 
observation of a n«3w outpost. 

Q. What time is an «nemy most liable to attack 
an outpost, and what precautions are taken? 

A. Evening twilight and shortly before dawn are 
hours of special danger. The enemy may attack lale 
in tl>3 day in order to establish himself on captured 
ground by intrenching during the night; or he mav 
send forward troops under cover of darkness in order 
to make a strong attack at early dawn. Special pre- 
caution is therefoi>3 taken at those hours by holding 
the outpost in readiness, and by sending patrols in ad- 
vance of the line of observation. If a new outpost is 
to be establislhed in the morning, it should arrive at 
the outpost position at daybreak, thus doubling the 
outpost strength at that hour. * 

Q. When once in their positions, how long do the 
fractions of an outpost remain on duty? 
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A. When once in position, the fractions of an 
outpofit, except sentinels and patrols, are not re- 
lieved, afi a rule, during their tour, unless on duty, 
longer than twenty-four houns. Outguards that have • 
become familiar with the country during tba day- 
time should remain on duty that night. Sentinels 
are relieved once in two hours, or oftener, depending 
on the weather. The work of patrols is regulated by 
the support commanders. 

Q. Describe the manner of relieving an outpost. 

A. The commanders of the various fractions of 

m 

an outpost turn over their instructions, written and 
verbal to their sijccessor®, together with the latest in- 
formation of the enemy and a description of th«3 im- 
portant features of the country. When practicable, 
the first patrols sent out by the new outpost are ac- 
companied by members of the old outpost who are 
familiar with the terrain. When relieved, the old 
outguards return to their sux>ports, the supports to 
the reserve, and the latter to the main body; or, if 
more convenient, the supports and reserve return to 
the main body independently, each by the shortest 
route. 

When relieved by an advance guard, the out- 
post troops ordinarily join their units as the column 
passes. 

Q, Make a sketch showing how the troops of an 
outpost consisting of two battalions of infantry and 
a troop might be distributed at 10 p. m. 

A. (Diagram No. 2.) 

Cavalry Outposts. 

Q. How are the outposts of a cavalry command 
established? 
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A. Independent cavalry covering a command or 
on special mJMsions, and) occaaiomally tbe adv^,n(^a 
cavalry of a mixed command, bivouac where night 
overtakes them, and in such caees furnish their own 
outpoats. The latter are established, in the main, ac- 
cording to the foregoing principles, care being tak^n 
to confine outpost work to tho lowest limits consistent 
with safety. No precaution, however, should bo 
omitted, as the cavalry is generally in close proximity 
to the echemy, and often in territory where the inhab 
itan'ts are hostile. The distances are generally great- 
er than in case of an infantry outpost, but a support 
of one squadron covers with its outguards a section 
rarely exceeding two miles. 

If a cavalry command is concentrated, the outpojit 
problem presents little difficulty; but if scattered, the 
solution is not so *easy. There is a line of observation 
and a line of resistance, and in rear of the latter the 
main body, or a reserve and a main body if the com- 
mand is large, the latter division being made more for 
convenience of camping than for defense. 

The line of resistance is occupied by the supports, 
the latter sending out the necessary outguards and 
patrols. Eacih outguard furnishes its own videttes* or 
sentinels. An outgnard of four troopera is convenieni: 
for the daytime, but should be doubled at night, and 
at imiKyrtant points made even stronger. The sentinel? 
are generally dismounted, their horses being left with 
those of the outguards. 

Q. How are the positions of the supports and 
outguards prepared? 

A. As mounted cavalry at night can offer little 

^Mounted aentineUi, 
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resuitance, the aupporto and autguards are generally 
dismounted, the horses under cover in rear^ and the 
poisitions are strengthened by intrenchments and ob- 
stacles. By holding villages, ^bridges, defiles, etc., 
with dismoiinted rifle fii>3, cavalry can greatly delay 
a superior force. A road is opened along the line of 
resistance to enable the cavalry to concentrate quick- 
ly at a threatened i>oint. 

Q. When independent cavalry covering a wide 
front is to establish an outpost, what should the out- 
post order designate? 

A. The outpost order designates the general line 
of resistance and assigns to each section thereof a 
squadron or troop as support. 

Q. As such a line is of necessity weak, what pre- 
cautions are taken? 

A. The principal reliance is placed on distant 
patrolling. If threatened by infantry, timely infor- 
mation enables the threatened point to be rein- 
forced, or the cavalry to withdraw to a place of 
safety. 

Q. How is "the advance of hostile oavalry op- 
posed? 

A. If there is danger from hostile cavalry, the 
roads in front are blocked at suitable points, such as 
bridges, fords, defiles, etc., by a succession of ob- 
stacles, and defended by a few dismounted men. 
When compelled to fall bax!k, these men mount and 
ride rapidly to the next obstacle in rear and thei^ 
take up a new position. As the march of cavalry at 
night is, as a rule, confined to the roads, such tactics 
seriously delay its adivance. 
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Q. How are the Baen and horses of the independ- 
ent cavalry on outpost duty cared for? 

A. In accordance with the situation and the or 
ders they have received, the s<upport commanders ar- 
range for feeding, watering, cooking, resting, and pa- 
trolling. During the night, the horses of the out- 
guards remain saddled and bridled. During the day- 
time cinehas may be loosened, one third at a time. 
Feeding and watering are done by reliefs. Horses be- 
ing fed are removed a short distance from the others. 

Q. As a rule, how long does independent cavalry 
remain on outpost duty? 

A. Generally for the night only, the advance be- 
ing resumed on the following day; if stopped by the 
enemy, it is drawn off to the flanks upon the ap- 
proach of its own infantry. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Marches, Shelter, Supply, and 
Transportation. 

MARCHES. 

Q. Why id inarching so important from a mili- 
tary point of view? 

A. Because the march is the foundation of all 
operations, and upon its proper performance depends 
the success of all military undertakings. 

Q. What considerations govern marches executed, 
first, at a distance from the enemy; second, within 
striking distance of him? 

A. In the first case, the comfort and conyenience 
of the men must be promoted by all possible means; in 
the second, all considerations of comfort must yield to 
the necessity of securing one's self against unexpected 
attack, and to that of being constantly in readiness for 
combat. 

Q. How should a large force be subdivided for a 
march? 

A. Into as many columns as there are roads ap- 
proximately parallel to the direction of march; these 
columns should take up as broad a front as possible, 
provided that they are not too far apart for easy com- 
munication, and for ready support one of the other. 
A division can with ease be formed in one column. 
In general, the march of a large force in a single col- 
umn is attended with disadvantages, but in the move- 
ment of the vast armies of modem times, it is seldom 
possible to assign less than one division to one road. 
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Q. Upon what does the number of calnmng into 
which a force is divided for marching depend? 

A. Partly upon the number of main roads exist- 
ing in the zone of march, partly on the distance of 
the enemy, and partly on the immediate object in 
view. 

Q. How is a march begun? 

A. To form the column for a march, the com- 
mander issues the necessary orders (march order); if 
the march is controlled by tactical or strategical con- 
siderations, field orders are issued; in other cases. • 
routine orders. 

The mardh order states the object of the march, 
gives the distribuftion of the troops, order of march of 
the main body, manner of forming the <column, etc. 

Q. When a command consists of several co^lumns, 
in what form is the supreme commander's order gen- 
erally issued? 

A. It indicates the march of each column, route 
and distance, the column commanders issuing addi- 
tional orders for their columns. 

Q. When troops are encamped at some distance 
from the road, how is the column of march formed? 

A. By the successive arrival of the fractions at 
an initial or starting point, which, as a rule, is located 
in the direction of the proposed march. The command- 
er fixe« the initial point after considering the posi- 
tion of the troops and the roads by which they can 
join the column. He also prescribes the hour at 
which the leading fraction or fractions clear the ini- 
tial point, and, if necessary, the routes to be followed 
in reaching it. To prevent needless marching, he 
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may designate ftpecial initial points for parts of tbe 
comimand. 

When troops are encam.ped on or near the line of 
march,^ the commander prescrib3S the hour of starting 
for th« larger units, and subordinate commanders 
then issue corresponding orders for their commands. 

Q. On what does the marching formation of troops 
depend? 

A. Chiefly on the breadth of the road. A main 
road may admit of infantry marching eight abreast, 
and of two carriages side by side. Cavalry and horse 
artillery should not march' on the same road inter- 
mingled with infantry, becauBe it is fatiguing to 
horses to reduce their rate to that of the foot soldier. 

Q. What controls the order of march of the ele- 
ments of a column? 

A. The peculiar conditions under which the march 
is made, the fundamental principle in all cases being 
that these elements are arranged from front to rear in 
the order in which it is likely that they will be most 
needed. Hence cavalry, as being the most mobile ele- 
ment and the one whose special function it is to give 
timely notice of the presence of the enemy, should be 
well advanced to the front. The artillery, which be- 
gins the combat, should be so placed as to be able with- 
out difficulty to come speedily into action; the engi- 
neers should have ample time to remove obstacles and 
otherwise to further the march of tlie troops. Lastly, 
the infantry should be so formed as to assume combat 
formation with as little delay as possible. Tactical 
units should, as far as pos;sible, be kept together, and to 
facilitate the march of large bodies, intervals must be 
preserved between them. 

Q. Give the usual order of march (advance) of a 
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division when near the enemy, the necessary security 
being provided. 

A. Combatant Troops (with Combat Trains). 

1. Cavalry and horee artillery. 

2. Infantry and light or mountain artillery. 

3. Engineers and signal troope. 

Trains, etc. 

4. Field trains and the sanitary troops not attached 

to regiments, etc. 

5. Ammunition, supply, and pack trains. 
Assuming, two squadrons to be on independent 

cavalry duty, and the advance guard to consist of 
one squadron, two r-egiments of infantry, one bat- 
talion of artillery, one company of engineers, and a 
detachment of sanitary troops, the order of march 
of the remainder of the division might be as follows: 

2 battalions infantry; 
1 battalion artillery; 

1 battalion infantry; 
Regiment artillery; 

2 brigades infantry; 
Artillery combat train; 
Engineers; 

Signal troops; 
Sanitary troops; 
Field train; 
Ammunition train; 
Pack train; 
Supply train. 

Q. Wihat is the length of a division on the march, 
normal intervals? 
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A. Combatant troops (with combat trains), about 
9 miles; 
Trains, etc., about 6 miles. 

Q. How may the length of a marching column be 
approximately calculated? 

A. By allowing when the men are marching four 
abreast, two men per yard for foot troojm, one man 
per yard for cavalry, and twenty yards for each gun, 
caisson, or wagon when in single column. 

Q. At what hour of day should a march begin? 

A. When practicable, marches are begun in tho 
morning, ample time being allowed for the men to 
breakfast, animals to feed, and the wagons or ani- 
mals to be paek-ed. The time for reveille and stables 
should be designated the evening before. Canteens 
are filled, fires put out, latrines covered, and the 
camp iM)liced before departure. 

The hour for the start depends Uipon circumstances. 
As a rule, foot troops do not .fetart before broad day- 
light; mounted troops, when practicable, about an 
hour after broad daylight. Botfh men and anira.^ls 
rest well in the early morning hours. 

Q. What is the average rate of marching for the 
three arms, in<cluding halts, the world over? 

A. For infantry, from 2^ to 2f miles an hour; for 
field artillery alone, 4; for cavalry and horse artillery, 
5. These rates assume that men, horses, and roads 
are in good condition. Moreover, the size of the col- 
umn affects the rate; other things being equal, a 
small body will march faster than a large body. 

Q. What is the length of an ordinary day's marth 
of infantry under favorable conditions? 

A. From 1,2 to 15 milee. At the outset of a cam- 
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paigny or of a prolonged movementy marG^hes fltioiild be, 
if possible, vei^ short, eo as to get the men and horses 
gradnallj into condition. It is seaieely necessary to 
point out that, in any case, the length as well as the 
rate of a march m influenced by a variety of condi- 
tions wholly indepen'dent of the character of the 
troops themselves, such as the weather, the nature of 
the country, the state of the roads, the facilities of 
supply, etc. The average march of cavalry, after men 
and animals are hardened, is 25 mile» a dav. 

Q. Is continuous marching possible? 

A. No; to refit the men and animals, and for other 
purposes, a command on the jiarch is occasionally 
halted. The first halt is made after marching about 
thnee-quarter» of an hour, and is about fifteen min- 
utes long, to enable the men to attend to the calls 
of nature and to adjust their clothing, etc. Judg- 
ment should be exercised in selecting the place for 
the first halt; it should not be made in a village or 
place where one of the objects of the halt would 
be defeated. 

After the first rest, there is for foot troops a halt of 
about ten minutes every hour — that is, the troops 
march fifty minutes and then halt ten. This is not a 
rigid rule, but is modified according to circumstances. 
In very hot weather, for example, the halts may be 
longer and more frequent. Tbe men are allowed to 
fall out, but remain in the immediate vicinity of their 
places. 

For cavalry the hourly halts are shorter — ^five min- 
utes; the men examine the horses' feet, adjust sad^ 
dies, etc. 

For artiOery the hourly halts are from fiw to ten 
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minutes; harnem is adjnsted, girths are tightened; 
etc. 

On prolonged marched a command should be halted 
at least one day in seven, to recruit the strength ot 
men and animals, make repairs, etc. 

Q. Wihat considerations affect the choice of a 
place for a long halt? 

A. The season of the fear, and the weather. 
She^lter must be sought from wind and rain, and, in 
any case, an ample supply of water must be readily 
accessible. 

Q. How should troops on the march be quartered 
at night? 

A. If possible, in cantonments; that is, under roof. 
Under certain circumstances a bivouac in the open is 
unavoidable, but the proverb always holds that a bad 
cantonment is better than the best bivouac. A roof 
not only protects from wind and rain, but enables the 
men to cook and to ,eat in comfort. 

Q. How may the fatigues of a march be greatly 
lessened? 

A. By requiring all the elements of one and the 
same column to preserve a uniform pace, and by dis- 
couraging all double time of men and trotting of horses 
to recover lost distances. The comfort of the men is 
also greatly increased by paying assiduous attention to 
apparently minor details, such as regularity of meals, 
abundance of water, modification of the march forma- 
tion according to the weather and the season of the 
year, the condition of clothing and of foot-gear, and by 
taking care that each man and horse has a good night's 
rest. 

Q. What is meant by a forced march? 

A. One in which an extraordinary effort is de- 
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manded to carry out some particalar object. For 
large bodfes of troops, any march greater than 15 
miles a day would be a forced march. It is useles-si 
to expect troops not thoroughly trained and disci- 
plined to carry out a forced march of any length. 

Q. What circumstances alone will justify a forced 
march? 

A. Extreme necessity, as forced marches serious- 
ly injure the fighting powers of even the best troops. 

Q. Are night marches ever necessary? 

A. They may be mada necessary by the need of 
exceptional haste, or by the operations of the 'enemy, 
or by the excessive heat of the day. Und«er a full or 
nearly full moon, troops can march almost as fast as 
by day; but, even under the most favorable circum- 
stances, nig'ht marches are usually fatiguing, and 
should not ba undertaken unless fully justified by the 
circumstances of the case. 

Q. In the care of troops on the march, what pre- 
cautions are taken in regard to eating and drinking? 

A. Excess in eating or drinking is avoided. Th<^ 
drinking of water is often a matter of habit; under 
ordinary conditions, a canteen of water should last 
one man a day's march. Soldiers should be taught to 
be economical in th« use of water, and to keep a 
small supply until their canteens can be replenished. 
If water is plentiful, they may drink often, but only 
a small quantity at a time. Sources of water supply 
ai>e examined by experts and marked good or lad. In 
countries affect»?d with dholera or other harmful bac- 
teria, this is imperative. Doubtful water is boiled. 

Q. What precautions are taken to prevent suffer- 
ing from hot weather? 
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A. Halting-places are selected, when practicable, 
where there S& &hade and free circmlation of air, and 
the men are cautioned against drinking too much wa- 
ter. Green leaves or a moist handkerchief in the hat 
affordfi relief from the hot rays of the sun. If over- 
heat<?d, care is taken to prevent the men becoming 
chilled by exposure to cold winds or drafts. 

.Q. How are sick or injured men disposed of on 
the mardh? 

A. On the march a regiment is followed by an 
ambulance from the ambulance train; if detached, by 
three ambulances (48 ambulances to a division), A 
•soldier taken sick on the march is sent with a pass 
by his company commander to the medical officer in 
rear; the latter returns th^e pass, showing the dis- 
position made of the man. If admitted to the am- 
bulance, he takes his rifle and equipments with him. 
T!he horse and horse equipments of a cavalryman ad- 
mitted to tt»* anubulanee are returned to his troop* 

Q. How is the police of a column maintained on 
the march? 

A. A provost guard, under an officer, marches 
about 100 yardfli in rear of the combatant troops. IX^ 
duty is to arivst strag-glers and receive prisoners. If 
the command is smaller than a brigade, the com- 
mander of the pear comjmny or troop details thr» 
guard; if the command is a brigade or larger, a pro- 
vost marshal is appointed and furnished with a suit- 
able force; he has charge of the police of the column, 
and of the camp after it is establisbed. 

Q. How is straggling prevented? 

A. No man leaves the ranks without permission; 
it is the duty of all officers and non-commissioned 
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officers to prevent straggling. Enlisted men fonnd 
away from tiba organizations without authority are 
arrested, and turned over to the provost guard. Un- 
less instructions are reoeiv»ed to the contrary, mili- 
tary prisoners held by the guard are returned to 
their units at the fii^t opportunity, with a statement 
of the circumstances of their apprehension. 

All persons found pillaging, marauding, or com- 
mitting crimes are arrested and dealt with accord- 
ing to law. 

Q. What are marches of concrntration? 

A. They are marches made for the purpose of as- 
sembling at a certain time and place bodies of troops 
from different localities. Such marches require an 
accurate computation of the time requij'ed for march- 
ing, and of the road space occupied by the troops. 
The condition of the roads, weather, etc., must be 
considered. 

Q. What are practice marches^ and Why are they 
made? 

A. They are marches ma;de by troops as a part 
of their practicail training. The practical training of 
troops is divided into two phases — namely, garrison 
training and field training.' Practice marches form a 
part of field training and are made with two objects 
in view: (1) that of hardening the men and animals 
and of keeping them in proper physical condition; 
(2) that of instructing officers and men in duties in- 
cident to a campaign — ^marching, camiping, cooking, 
etc., and the principles of tactics, including the serv- 
ices of information and setnirity. 

Q. How is a practice march conducted? 

A. A practice march conforms to the conditions 
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it is intended to simulate. The troopci at timefl carrj 
the txAl field equipment. 

Q. How mndh exertion sihould be exacted of 
troops on practice marches? 

A. It should be borne in mind that practice 
marches, like all physical exercise or recreation, 
should never be carried to the degree of physical ex- 
ihaustion, and sihouId, as a rule, sto>p short of exces- 
sive physical fatigue. Men and animals are main- 
tained in better physical condition by moderate dail} 
exercise than by tiresome efforts made at longer 
intervals. 

Q. Why should practice marches not be made un- 
der conditions of great beat or cold or exceesive wet 
weather? 

A. Because suc^i conditions defeat the very ob- 
ject for which practice marches are made. 

Q. Wihy should practice marche^t always include 
practical instruction of some character in field 
duties? 

A. Because they can thus be made of interest to 
tlK» men and will not be regarded as a needless hard- 
ship. Drills and exercise from which the men can see 
no benefit to be 'derived are to the intelligent Amer- 
ican soldier like digging holes in the ground only to 
fill them again. 

Convoys. 

Q. What is a convoy? 

A. A vessel or fleet, or train of vehicles or an- 
imals, employed in the transportation of military sup- 
plies, and generally having an armed escort. 

Q. How are wagon convoys organized? 

At Afl the 4ifllcalty of controlling and protecting 
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a convoy increases rapiJly with its length, it should 
not, as a rule, contain more than 100 wagons. Such 
a train occupies about one mile of road space. 

A 49taflf officer, generally a quartermaster,^ with 
suidh aissJstants as may be available, is platted in 
charge of the transportation. He divides the traio 
into sections of 20 to 30 wagons and places a non- 
commissioned officer or wagon - master in charge of 
each section. The organization of each section is 
similar to that of the prescribed wagon company, 

A police guard of at least one squad is assigned 
to each section to preserve order, protect property, 
render assistance in case of accidents, and take part 
in the defense. With hired or impressed tran<sporta 
tion a stronger guard is required. 

Q. How do convoys marqh? 

A. A convoy marches with a distance of about 
25 yards between sections, about 2 yards between 
wagons, and at a rate of 2 to 2^ miles an hour, includ- 
ing halts. The march is similar to that of a body of 
troops, except for breathing-spells in ascending long 
slopes, and delays to lock wheels on steep descents. 
Long halts are avoided. The slowest teams are 
placed in the lead. The fieM train of the escort 
marches as a part of the convoy train. 

The senior line officer on duty with the troops com- 
mands the convoy. He consults with the officer in 
charge of the transportation, and, if practicable, de- 
fers to the latter's wishes as to ,the hours of starting, 
length of marches, etc. 

Q. How does the escort march? 

A. With an advance guard, main body, flank 
guard (if necessary), and rear guard. The advance 
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cavalry pi>3cedes the train 3 to 5 miles, and scouts 
to the front and flanks. The remainder of the ad- 
vance guard marehes about 1 mile in front of the 
train. The main body marches at the head, opposite 
the center, or in rear, according to the situation. It 
may be divided. The rear guard marches a short dis- 
tance in rear of the train. ^ 

Q. How is a convoy encamped? 

A. On going into camp or during long h^alts, the 
train is parked, the formation depending upon the 
proximity and character of the enemy and the 
amount of ground available. For defense the wagor.s 
may be plaoad in two lines facing each other, or in 
the form of a square, rectangle, oval, or circle, the 
poles inside; the in closure thue formed furnishes sJiel- 
ter for th«3 men and animal's. Wihen there is time, 
wii>3 entanglements are constructed and shelter- 
trenches dug outside the corral. The escort furnishvis 
the necessary eecurity. 

SHELTEE. 

Q. How are troops sheltered when in the field? 

A. In time of peace, they are generally ishelter^ed 
under canvas, tents being put up after each day's 
mardhi. In permanent camps, like those of mobil- 
ization, the t'ents may be replaced by temporary 
barracks. 

In time of war, troope in the field are sheltered 
under canvas, in buildings, or in huts specially erected. 

Q. State what is meant by* troops being in camp, 
in bivouac, or in cantonment? 

A. Troops are in camp wlien they are sheiteix^d 
under canvas; in bivouac when resting on the grounl 
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without shelter; and in cantonment when they occupy 
buildings in towms or villagee, or hiuts erected for the 
purpose. 

Q, What is meant by billeting troops? 

A. Aligning them to public or private buildings 
for quarters. Our troops may be biUeted in enemy 
territory, but not in our own country. 

Q. What is the character of the tentage used by 
troops in the field? 

A. The allowance of tentage is regulated in or- 
ders from the War Department. In x>eirmanent camps 
the men are generally sheltered in conical wall or 
equivalent tents at the rate of eight or ten to a tent. 
Wall tents are provided for officers, storage t^nts for 
quartermaster and commissary supplies, and hospital 
tents for the hospitals. In campaign^ the tentage is 
reduK;ed to actual necessities, depending upon the na- 
ture of the operations and amount of available trans- 
portation. As a rule, the men are provided with shel- 
ter tents* only, the officers with wall tents or shelter 
tents; the field hospitals provide tents for the sick. 

On practice marches and at maneuvers, the char- 
acter of the shelter depends upon the conditions which 
the exercises are intended to simulate, and is regu- 
lated by the commander. 

Q. What rule is followed in selecting camp sites 
for troops? 

A. Consistent with the tactical requirenvents, 
sanitary considerations are given all the weight 
possible. 

Q. When practicable, what conditions govern in 
the selection of camp sites? 

^Experiments are now balng made with a 'teiit cape" wltli 
a view to its replacing the 9helter tenit 
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A. 1. The ground ehould accommodate the com- 
mand without crowding, be easily 'drained, and have 
no stagnant water within 300 yards. 

2. JDhe water enipply should be abundant, pure, 
and easily aoceasible. 

3. There dionld be good roads to the camp and 
good interior communication. On account of dust 
and noiae, it is not desirable to place a camp on or 
near a main road. 

4. Wood, grass, forage, and supplies must be at 
band or easily obtainable. 

Q. Why are forms of camps prescribed in reg- 
ulations? 

A. Forms of camps are prescribed to facilitate the 
prompt encamipment of troops after a march, prevent 
confusion, and secure proper camp sanitation. These 
forms, however, must often be modified, depending 
upon the military situation and the nature of the 
ground where the camp is located. 

Q. When practicable, how do battalion units 
encamp? 

A. When practicable, battalions and squadrons 
usually camp in column of company units. This is the 
normal formation, changes being made by the com- 
mander as circumstances require. (For forms of 
camps, see tba Field Service Regulations.) 

Q. How are camps established when troops 
are on the march, and how is the camping • ground 
selected? 

A. Camp is established pursuant to the halt or- 
der. This order provides for the outpost, if neces- 
sary, and gives instructions for the encampment of 
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the main body. Wlien practicable, large commandfl 
are encamped by brigades. 

Tihe camping-gpaund may be sleeted by the su- 
preme commander, but in large commands is general I v 
chosen by a staff ofSicer sent forward for that purpose. 
This oflBcer, wit!h a representation from each regiment 
and a medical officer, precedes the command, by thi>ee 
or four hours, sel»?cts the camping-ground, aligns sec- 
tions thereof to the larger fractions of the command, 
and causes them to be conducted to their respective 
sections on arrival. He also designates the place for 
obtaining drinking and cooking water, for watering 
animal's, for bathing, and for washing clothing, in the 
order named from up stream down. 

Q. In camp, w^hat precaution is taken in regard 
to how tbe men sdeep? 

A. Men should not lie on damp ground. In tem- 
porary camps and in bivouac, they raise their beds if 
suitable material, stdidh- as straw, leaves, or boughs, 
can be obtained, or use their ponchos or slickers. In 
cold weather, and when fuel is plentiful, the ground 
may be warmed by fires, the men making their beds 
after raking away the ashes. In permanent camps, 
cots or bunks are provided. 

Q. What car^ is taken in regard to the water 
supply? 

A. The water supply is carefully guarded. When 
several commands are enca/mped along the same 
stream, this matter is regulated by the senior officer. 

If the stream is small, the water supply may be in- 
creased by building dams. Small springs may be dug 
out and lined with stone, brick, or empty barrels. 
Surface drainage is kept off by a curb of clay. 



\ 
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When there is doubt as to the purity of the watev, 
it is boiled twenty minutes, then cooled and aerated. 
A company requires at least two ban*els of drinking 
wat«er daily. 

Q. How are troops sfheltered during battle? 

A. For manifest reasons, troops in battle gener- 
ally bivouac wban hostilities are suspended for the 
night. However, there are occasions when the shelter 
tents may be uised. 

SUPPLY. 

Q. In what two general ways may an army be 
subsisted in war? 

A. First, the army may live upon the country, 
supplies being obtained by requisition or by purchase, • 

or by both; second, the army may be subsisted by 
stores, etc., pueihed forward from the rear. In prac- 
tice, both of th»38e methods are usually followed. 

Q. What are requisitions? 

A. They are supplies of food, or of whatever may 
be necessary for the command, levied upon the inhab- 
itants by an army invading hostile territory. The 
commander specifies in orders the kinds of supplies 
required and the prices to be paid. If the inhabitants 
do not voluntarily bring in what is called for, detach- 
ments may ba sent out to collect the same. This is 
called foraging. Requisitions are paid for in cash, or 
receipts are given and subsequently redeemed. , I, 

Q. What are contributions? ;& p'S ' 

A. They are levies of money made under some W fcS 

gene«*al law or rule of assessment. Contributionsi Mm ||f'5| 

are generally collected by the local authorities on or- **^ ^"^■ 

'dePB from the commander of the invading army. They 
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are not refunded, bi;t are considered as a tax upon th«; 
country. 

Q. What is looting or pillage? 

A. The unauthoiized seizui^ of property by the 
members of an invading army. It is a crime against 
the laws of war for which offenders are severely 
punished. 

Q. Into what two branches is the subject of sup- 
plying modern armies from the rear divided? 

A. Into, first, the foirwarding of stores, rations, 
forage, etc., and their collection in magazines and de- 
pots; and, second, th<i distribution of these stores 
from these magazines to the army itself. These two 
services are, or ought to be, perfectly distinct. 

The first is the service of the line of communica- 
tions. By it supplies are forwarded from the base of 
operations to supply depots at the front (see sketch of 
line of communications), and there turned over to 
the division supply offiloers. As the army advances 
supply depots ar« established from time to time, so ^ 
that stores can be turned over to the field and sup- 
ply trains. 

The second is the service of supply within the army 
Itself, and is accomplished by means of the field, sup- 
ply and pack trains. These trains form the connect- 
ing links between the troops and the supply stations 
at the head of the line of conimunications. The field 
trains usually carry two or three days' rations and 
forage for the command; the supply trains, three. 

Q. What are field trains? 

A. Trains formed from those wa^ns which are 
assigned to organizations and which carry the bag- 
gage, tentage, at least 2 days' rations, 8 of foragOi 
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and sometimes extra ammunition for th<e tcommand. 

Q. What are supply ta^ins? 

A. Eadi division has a supply train wihich carries 
a reserve supply of rations and forage for three days. 
It also carries a reserve of sanitary stores. Supplies 
are not drawn from the supply train so long as they 
can be obtained from the country or from the supply 
depots. 

Q. How are rations carried in campaign? 

A. 1. In the field trains, at least two haversack 
rations for each man. 

2. In the supply trains, three haversack rations. 

3. By each man, one emergency and one haversack 
ration; in addition, when combat is probable, or the 
troops ane liable to be separated from their field 
trains, each man starts with one additional haversack 
ration. 

Q. What additional articles does an infantryman 
carry in campaign? 

A. His rifle, ammunition, blanket-rall, haversack, 
canteen, and an intrenching tool. 

Q. What is his surplus kit, and where is it 
carried? 

A. Additional articles of clothing, carried in the 
company wagon (field train). 

Q. How are rations prepared for use in the field? 

A. Generally, for companies, on a field stove or 
range, though it may be necessary to form messes of 
squads, or even to require individuals to do their own 
cooking. * 

In campaign, officens of company units generally 
mess with their organizations; battalion officers mess 
with tbeir companies or provide a battalion mess; a 
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regimental commander and hk istaff form one mees, 
or the officers may mes« with the band or other 
organizations. 

Q. What departments furnifiih euppliee for the 
army? 

A. The Quartermast«3r's Department supplies 
clotihing; fuel, forage, camp and garrison equipage, 
and Sihelter for men and animals; the Subsistence De- 
partment supplies subsistence and the means of pre- 
paring it for use; the Ordnance Department furnishea 
arms, ammunition, and eertain equipments; the Medi- 
cal Department furnishes sanitary supplies. 

Q. What is the forage ration? 

A. 14 pounds of hay and 12 pounds of oats, corn, 
or barley for horses, and 14 pounds of hay and U 
pounds of oats, corn, or barley for mules. To each 
animal 3 pounds of bran may be issued in lieu of that 
quantity of grain. 

Q. How is forage obtained in campaign? 

A. By requisition and purchase and by shipment 
from the base. The resources of the country are 
utilized to the fuillest extent possible. 

Q. How is forage carried? 

A. In the field and supply trains. Grain is us- 
ually the only forage carri«3d on the march. In the 
cavalry, a small reserve of grain (about 6 pounds) is 
carried on each hors*?. In the artillery, a small quan- 
tity of grain is generally carried on the carriages. 

Q. How is ammunition furnished troops in 
campaign? 

A. By shipments from the base to the advance 
supply dei)ots, where it is turned over to the ammuni- 
tion trains, and sometimes to the combat trains. 
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Q. How miuch ammunition m considered neces- 
sary at the outset of a campaign? 

A. To replace ammunition used in combat, an 
amount not leee than that carried by the mobile 
forc^3s is kept at or near the advance supply depot, 
and an additional amount approximately equal to 
all ammunition in advance of the base is held at 
the bas« of operations. This distribution in rounds 
is shown in the following table: ' 



Ammunition Supply for a Field Army. 



Per 
Location. Rifle. 

With the mo- 
bile forces. . .330 

At or near the 
advance sup- 
ply depot. . .330 

At the base. . 660 

Total in the 
theater of 
war 1,220, 



For each 

Machine 

Gun. 



17,600 



17,500 
35,000 



For each 
Light 
Field Gun. 

464 



For each 
Howitzer 
and Heavy 
Field Gun. 

232 



464 

928 



232 
464 



1,856 



928 



70,000 

Q. How is the rifle ammunition of an infantry 
division carried and distributed? 

A. In the belt of eaeh foot soldier 90 rounds (it 
is contemplated increasing this to 100); in the combat 
trains 120 rounds (2 bandoliers) per rifle; in the am- 
munition train 120 rounds per rifle plus a reserve for 
machine guns. Cavalrymen carry 80 rounds of rifle 
and 20 of revolver ammunition. The belts of the 
men are r'eplenished from the combat trains; the lat- 
ter draw from the ammunition train. 
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Q. What precautions are taken to keep the men 
on the firing line supplied with ammunition? 

A. In campaign, all officers and noncommissioned 
officers "endeavor to keep the belts of their men filled 
with ammunition. Not only must advantage be taken 
of every opportunity to replenish the supply, but 
prospective expenditures must be anticipated by is- 
suing ammunition in advance. As troops go into 
combat it may be advisable to issue to each man one 
or two bandoliers of ammunition from the combat 
train. If additional ammunition is needed during 
combat, the lead mules of the battalion ammunition 
wagons may be converted into pack mules and anunu- 
nition delivered to the firing line in that manner. If 
this is impracticabk', small squads of men under non- 
commissioned officers may be detailed to carry am- 
munition to »i>ecial parts of the firing line, or rein- 
forcements may be given extra ammunition for that 
purpose. If available, the division pack train is used 
to carry ammunition to ground impracticable for 
v^agons, or whenever it may be urgently needed. 

Every lull in the fight must be utilized to renew 
the supply, and to equalize the same in each company. 
The contents of the belts of the dead and wounded 
are distributed whenever practicable, though the lat- 
ter must not be left wliolly without n>eans of self- 
defense. In no case are men sent to the rear for ammuni- 
tion if it can be obtained in any other m^inner. When am- 
munition is running low, officers caution the men to 
reserve a few rounds each for emergencies. 

The morning following an engagement should 
find the firing line and all ammunition wagons re- 
plenilshed. 
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On the defensive^ especially in prepared positions^ 
extra ammunition may be placed on the firing line. 

Q. How is artillery ammunitiop replenished? 

A. When the battery goes into action «ach piece 
is supplied from its own caisson. With the firing bat- 
tery ape two additional caissons, from which the gnn 
caissons are replenished. This replenishment is ordi- 
narily effected by the cannoneers during lulls in the 
action. 

The ammunition in the gun liml>3re is kept intact 

as a last reserve, and whenever used is replaced as 
soon as jH'acticable. 

Caissons from the resent (combat train) replace 
empty caissons of the firing battery. Empty caissons 
are either refilled from the limbers of the reserve 
caissons or sent to the ammunition train to be re- 
fil'led. If necessary, wagons or caissons from the am- 
munition train may be sent direct to the firing 
battery. 

Q. How is ammunition for a cavalry division car- 
ried and distributed? 

A. The ammunition for a cavalry division is car- 
ried, distributed, and replaced substantially as in tbe 
case of infantry, the cavalrymen carrying 80 rounds 
of rifle and 20 rounds of revolver ammunition in the 
belt, and, when combat is imminent, 60 rounds of rifle 
and 20 rounds of revolver ammunition in the saddle- 
bags. 

Combat trains of cavalry acting independently 
generally march with the horse artillery, if any; other- 
wise in rear of their squadrons or regiments or with 
the ammunition train. 
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As cavalry in campaign is liable to be separated 
from its combat and ammunition trains, it is author- 
ized, in such emergencies, to draw from the moet 
available ammunition wagons or source of supply. 
The use of pack animals is often necessary. 

TRANSPORTATION. 

Q. What department is charged with the trans- 
portation of military supplies? 

A. The Quartermaster's Department. In war, 
the Medical Dex>artment generally controls the trans- 
portation provided for its use and for tb3 care of the 
sick and wounded. 

Q. In supplying an enemy in the field, what trans- 
portation is used? 

A. To supply an army in the field, advantage is 
taken of the most available means of transportation. 
To the base of operations and from the base to the 
supply depots at the head of the line of communica- 
tions, the means of transportation generally consists 
of rail or water service or of both; from the supply 
depots to and within the army itself, supplies are 
transported by wagons or other vehicles, and by pack 
animals. 

Q. Into what trains is the wagon transportation 
accompanying mobile troops divided? 

A. Into field, combat, ammunition, and supply 
trains. 

Q. What are field and supply trains f 

A. See page 166. 

Q. What ai>3 combat trains? 

A. Combat trains consist mainly of those wagons 
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(ammunition wagons) or vehicles assigned, ordinarily, 
to battalions and squadrons for the purpose of emp- 
plying troops with extra ammunition, intrenching 
tools, etc., needed in actual combat. In addition to 
ammunition and inti>3nching tools, the ammunition 
wagons carry the (company litters, three days' forage 
for the animals, and pack outfits to enable the lead 
mules to be converted into pack mules. 

Q. What are the combat trains of the engineer 
and signal troops? 

A. They consist of those wagons or vehicles that 
carry the material for the special work of those 
troope. 

Q. What are ammunition trains? 

A. The great expenditure of ammunition possible 
with magazine rifles and quick - firing field artillery 
renders arrangements for its timely renewal of vital 
importance. Under modern conditions a reserve of 
120 cartridges for each rifie, about 10,000 for each, 
machine gun, and 100 rounds for -each field gun of a 
division should be carried, necessitating approxi- 
mately 8 ammunition wagons for each regim«3nt of 
infantry and cavalry, and 1 wagon or caisson for 
each gun. These vehicles together with additional 
wagons for rations, forage, etc., are organized into 
wagon companies and constitute the ammunition 
train of a division. Ammunition trains are usually 
commanded by artillery oflSoePs. 

Q. What is a wagon company? 

A. It consists of 27 army wagons with the neces- 
sary teams and personnel. 

Q. What is the normal load of an army wagon? 
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A. 3,000 pounds. 

Q. Where is the use of psack trains valuable? 

A. Troops operating in country impassable for 
the ordinary vehicle are supplied by means of pack 
trains. These trains are also valuable adjuncts to 
wheel transportation during combat and in the rapid 
operations of cavalry. 

Q. What is the average load for a pack mule? 

A. The average load of a pack mule is 250 pounds, 
and a train thus loaded can easily travel from 20 to 
25 miles a day on ordinary roads or trails; in rough 
country from 10 to 15 miles. For shorter marches the 
load may be increased to 300 pounds or even 350 
pounds per animal. On forced marches the load 
should not exeeed 200 pounds. 

Q. How is the transportation of troops and sup- 
plies effected by rail? 

A. By the Quartermaster's Department in con- 
formity with Army Regulations and orders from com- 
petent authority. Such orders are issued in ample 
time, and when issued for the transportation of 
troops, give an exact return of the command, so that 
proper and sufficient transx>ortation may be in readi- 
ness. Transportation should be provided at the rate 
of 3 men to each section in tourist sleepers and 2 
men to each seat in day coaches. 
. Q. What sized trains are desirable in the trans- 
portation of troops by rail? 

A. As it is preferable to have trains of moderate 
size with good speed rather than long trains with low 
speed, the maximum to be assigned to one train is 
generally as follows; 
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1 battalion of infantryj or 

2 troops of cavalry, or 

1 battery of artillery, or 

1 icompany of engineers with bridge train. 
Q. How are the trains usually made up? 
A. Trains are usually made up in the following 
order: 

1. The flat care with artillery cairiages, pontons, 
wagons, etc., and ambulances from front to rear. 

2. Box cars with property. 

3. Stock cars. 

4. Box cars with forage. 

5. Baggage cars. 

6. Kitchen car with rations. 

7. Ck>aehes or tourist sleepers for the men. 

8. Sleeper for officers. 

If it is necessary to divide a train, som»3 officers 
and men accompany each section. The troops should 
not be separated from the animals if it can be avoid- 
ed; but if the animals are shipped in r«?parate trains, 
selected detachments under officers accompany them, 
and sucih trains precede the troops. 

Q. What precautions an? taken in transportin;? 
troops by rail? 

A. All movements of the troops in loading, en 
training and detraining, feeding and watering, and 
exercising men and horses are ma'3«, as far as practic- 
able, in military formation and pursuant to command, 
thus avoiding confusion and gaining time. 

Q. How are troops transported by water f 

A. Transportation of troop«, etc., on inland waters 
is comparatively ilimited, and is generally the subject 
of special arrangements with steanuboat comx>ani6s. 
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At sea, transportation is eflfected by the Army 
Transport Servio?, a special branch of the Quarter- 
master's Department. 

The necessary preliminaries before '^^mbarking and 
the routine details on board army transports ar»3 pre- 
scribed in the Army Transport Service Regulations. 



* • « 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Combat, 
the offensive 

Q. Wby is the oflfensive afesumied in combat when- 
ever poseible? 

A. Because only by the offensiy<e can decisive re- 
sults be obtained. Even the defensive must take the 
oflfensive if it wisihes to profit to the utmost by the 
repulse of the enemy. 

Q. How is the question of the defensive or, of the 
oflfensive usually decided? 

A. Generally by circumstances as they develop. 
The choice sometimes lies in the commander, who 
must then carefully weigh all questions of terrain, 
morale, relative numbei-s, charaeteristics of the en- 
emy, etc. 

Q. What is the object of au attack? 

A. The forcible expulsion of the enemy from.hto 

position. As fire-action alone can seldon accomplish 

this, the oflfensive implies an advance against the 

.enemy's position and the delivery of a shock (charge) 

at the end of the fire-action. 

Q. What is the first duty of a commander who 
has decided to make an attack? 
' A . To ascertain the strength and position of the 
enemy, and then to form the plan of attack. 

Q. What is meant by the term "plan of f^ttack 
or battle"? 
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A. When an army comeB in contact with the en- 
emjy and the strategical operations are about to cul- 
minate in a tactical decision, its commandei^ must first ' 
decide whether to attack or ta stand on the defensive. 
If the decision be in favor of the offensive, he must 
next determine whether, to attack the enemy in front, 
to combine front and 'flank attacks, or to attempt to 
pierce some point of the^hostile Une. Having settled 
upon the method of attack, he must next decide upon 
the points 6f the opposing line upon which' the attack 
should fall. These matters determined, he must pro- 
vide' for~ the combination of the several arms so as to 
obtaln'thelr most efficient mutual support and con- 
centrated action, and make the best use of the terrain. 
These decisions and arrangements constitute' the plan 
6f attack or battle. 

Q. Wlhy, as a rule, sihould a'frontal attack alone 
n6t be tttiKde? 

''A. Because it is the least decisive mode 6f assail- 
iirg'the enemy. If successful, it merely drives hhn 
back^n hls'base, thus resulting in a barren victory. 
It may, however, be necessary; for exatample, when ttee 
enemy's flanks rest on impassable objects. To be sue- 
MSsfnl, it must in any cafie be made with a force 
^reiHily superior tn numbers and morale; for the in- 
ttea0^ range and power of fire-arms has made front 
dttaek»so costly that without this superiority 'they 
are all but o?rtain to fail. 

^Q. Why are 'flank attacks necessary, and with 
what are they usually combined? 

A. IWnce' frontal Attacks are rarely 'decisive and 
generally impracticable, some other mode ''of -ov^i!- 
tl^f^ywliigf tJieenetny must be'sotr|[&t, and' the^one^gen- 
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erally adopted is the combination of front and. ot 
flank. 

Q» What advantages ai-e gained by a flank 
attack? 

A. If the attack iB of the nature of a earprls^ 
the moral effect of flank Are is very great^ and a small 
force may drive a mu'ch larger on^ from a position 
impregnable to.a^aults from the front. 

Q. Why is a combination of front and. of. flank 
attacks necessary? 

A. If a front attack alone is made, it ie likely to 
fail; if a flank. attack alone, the enemy can naeet it by 
a.,cihang^ of front. A front attack is necescMury, vrhile 
the real or decisive attaekk proceeding, on^the flanks 

Q. In wthat two ways may a flank attack*, be 
made? 

A. Either by extending the fro^t «o a» to overlap 
the enemy's line on one flank, and then wheeling in 
on the flank to be attacked, or by making a turning 
movement. 

Q« Deflne a. turning movement, and state what 
conditions are necessary to its success. 

A. A turning movement is one made by detach- 
ing a foix^e to make a detoy^r and to fall on the.enemyf4| 
flank. To be suooeesf ul, it muat be made out of the 
sigftt and beyond, the range of the.enemy* 

Q., When should the troops for a flank^attack^be 
concentrated, on the flank to be attacked? 

A. This must generally be done . after the en&my^ 
attention is occupied by the. front attack*. The .more 
earnestly the- latt«er is pressed, the greater tha^likeli- 
hood of diverting the enemy's attention from the 
flank attack. 
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Q. Wbj should a fiimultaneous attack on both 
flanke be avoided? 

A. Because ordinafl^ily this would so weak«en the 
center as to expose it dangerously to counter-attack. 

Q. What is the -eflfect of piercing the enemy's 
front? 

A. An attack piercing- the enemy's front is more 
decisive than any other, for it generally results in 
cutting off a part of the hostile army from its base, 
and causing either surrender or anniMlation. Such 
a method of attack is, however, rarely practiced 
to-day. 

Q. What is meant by the "order of battle"? 

•A. The "relative tactical positions of the oppos- 
ing forces in preparations for battle, or during the 
encounter. 

Q. What are the three orders of battle, and how 
does each come into existenoe? 

A. First, the parallel, when the attack is made 
along the whole line; then, the concave, when an at- 
tempt is made to turn both flanks of the enemy; last- 
ly, the convex, when the attempt is made to pierce 
the front. 

Q. State the advantages and the disadvantages 
of the various orders of battle. 

A. The parallel rarely yields decisive results, and 
is not adopted except from necessity. The concav^ 
order opposes a converging to a diverging fire, but, 
unless it completely encloses the enemy, one or both 
flanks are dangerously exposed to counter-attack; if, 
however, too great an expansion is made, the center 
is liable to be pierced by the enemy. The concave is 
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ttftuallj preferable to the oonvox order, aud indeed 
«iome variety of the concave order is usually chosen. ^ 
•Sometimes the convex disposition is forced on a com- 
manding general by the necessities of the case, as in 
the passage of a riv>3r, when troops are pushed for- 
ward to cover the passage, and the other troops 
afterward take position on the flanks of these. In 
the convex order the fire of the troops is divergent, 
and the enemy's fire on one wing may take the other 
in reserve; if the center of the line i« pierced, both 
wings are taken in fiank. 

In general, any offensive plan is faulty that doe0 
not contemplate the turning of a flank. 

Q. How is the choice of the point of attack 
determined? 

A. By tactical coneiJerations, if the sole object 
of the attack is to gain a victoiy and the possession 
of the field; by strategical considerations, if the ob- 
ject ie to gain the greatest results from the battle. 
For examples of strategical considerations, if an army 
is connected by one flank with its base, attack that 
flank, so as to cut the enemy from his base, and there- 
fore from supports and succor. Or, if an army is con- 
nected by its flank with a fort, attack that flank; if 
the line of retreat lies obliquely in rear of one wing, 
that wing should be the point of attack, for, in case 
of success, the enemy is cut off from his line of 
retreat. 

Q. Giv*3 some examples of tactical considerations 
in choosing the point of attack. 

A. The enemy's advanced posts should be cap- 
tured, unless BO far apart that the attack can be made 
between them. If the advanced posts are strong and 
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close together, they must be captured. If a strongly 
fortified position lios in the line of battle, the attack 
sihould bear on points more easily carried, and from 
which the fortified i>osts or position can be assailed in 
rear. When one of the hostile fianks rests on an im- 
passable obstacle, the othjer extremity of the wing so 
situated forms a tempting point of attack, for, if 
the front is pierced, the troops so cut off may be 
thrown back on the obstacle, and either destroyed or 
captured. 

Q. Can definite ruHes be laid down as to the man. 
ner in which attacks s-hculd be made? 

A. No; for the reason that no two situations are 
ever the same. Therefore to lay down fixed rules, or 
to prescribe what are called normal forrnationSy might 
be fatal and lead commanders to fight according 
to plans not deduced from the actual conditions. 
Nevertheless successful attacks, especially with larf^e 
forces, do present certain phases and may be said to 
follow a general plan. 

Q. What is this plan? 

A. 1. To attack the enemy vigorously with 
troops enough to compel him to take up a defensive 
position, and there to inflict losses, force him to bring 
up his reserves and to disclose the weak points of his 
line; at the same time to withhold the remainlag 
troops under cover, a part for a general reserve and 
the rest for a powerful effort at the decisive point, 
keeping the enemy in doubt as to where the decisive 
blow is to fall. This is the preparatory stage. 

2. To make a powerful effort at the decisive point 
with the forces withheld for that purpose. This is 
the decisive action or main attack. 
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3. To employ the general reserve to complete tbe 
action and^ with all availabte troops, to make a Tigpr- 
ous pur&uit, or to avert disaster in case of failure. 
This is the final stage. 

Q. lAfter the commander has fully decided upon 
the plan of attack, what is the next step? 

A. At the proper time he issues the attack ordar. 

Q. State briefly what this order contains. 

A. It designates the troops that are to take part 
during the preparatory stage, those that are to make 
the main attack, those that are to form the- general 
reserve, and gives them the necessary instructions. 
It also prescribes, so far as practicable or necessa|*y 
at this time, the duties of the engineer, signal, and 
sanitary troops, and of the trains. 

Q. Is it always possible to issue a complete at- 
tack order before beginning a combat? 

A. No; but to secure cooperation it should be. as 
complete as possible. In unexpected encounters orr 
ders are issued as the situation develops.. (See form 
of order.) 

Q. By What operations are combats generally 
preceded? 

A. Combats are generally preceded by those oper* 
actions that enable a commander to locate, the. en- 
emy's main body and gain some advantage of posi-. 
tion. These preliminaries begin with the action of 
the independent cavalry, or other reconnaissance, and 
culminate in the contact of the advance guards. 

Q. In fire combats, what does the commander. eiv 
deavor to secure? 

A. A superiority of fire over that of the enemjr. 

Q. How is a superiority of fire obtained? 
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A. As eonditione are never the eame, -no fixed 
r^ufes for attaining a superiority of fire can be laid 
down beyond the necessity of ^securing the greatest 
volume of effective fii<3 possible. This is of great im- 
portance, for it is certain that an advance against 
even an inferior force hi?is little prospect of succeeds 
without the preparation and assistance of superior 
fire. Therefore it may be laid down as a general rule 
that superiority of fire can be obtained only by con- 
centrating a superior force at decisive points within 
•effective range.* 

* Q. Upon what does the efficacy of rifle fire 
depend? 

'A. The efficacy of fire depends mainly upon its 
accuracy, its direction with reference to the objective 
(frontal^ oblique, enfilade, etc.), and its volume. .Vc- 
euracy of fire is infiuenced by many considerations, 
such, as the nature of the ground, the weatiher, phys- 
ical condition of the soldier, skill in estimating or 
measuring ranges, ability to observe the effect of fire, 
etc., but chiefly by the character of fi^re discipline in 
the command. The direction of fire depends upon the 
skillful placing of the troops. The valume depends 
upon the number of rifles or pieces in action, and the 
rapidity with wbicih they are fired. The rapidity, how- 
ever, should not exceed certain limits. Beyond these 

♦The following tah!e gives a classification of the ranges of the 
different arms. 

Rifle. Field Art. Heavy Art. 
Range. ' Yards. Yards. Yards. 

Distant Over 2000 Over 4500 Over 6500 

Long 2000 to 1200 4500 to 3500 6000 to 4000 

Effective 1200 to 600 3500 to 2500 4000 to 2500 

Decisive Undcfr 600 Under 2500 Under 2500 
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limits the accuracy (and therefore the efficacy) of the 
fii\3 is diminished. 

Q. (live reasons why a re.serv'e should always b^ 
ppoviJed. 

' Ai A reserve i« necessary to give a vigorous blow 
iat a timely moment, 'hither to clinch a success or to 
check an advantage gained by the enemy. This re- 
serve varices in sti«engthj it may often be one-fourth of 
the whole; it must always be used at exactly the right 
moment. If put in too soon^ it will not be available 
for the moment of exhaustion found in every battle 
when the victory will go to that combatant who first 
can restinie the oflfensive; if put in too late, there may 
be nothing left for it but to cover the retreat that 
might have been prev<?*nted by its timely use. 

INFANTRY IN ATTACK. 

General Principles. 

Q. How is infantry generally formed when mak- 
ing an attack? 

A. Into a firing line, supports, and reserves. 

Q. What are the firing line and its supports 
called? 

'A. The attacking line. 

Q. Wihat is the duty of the supports? 
. A. To replace losses in the firing line. 3?hey f 9I- 
low this line at tSucTj "distance and in sfueh formatioii 
ap to insure its prompt reinforcement at a minimum 
loss to themselves. When practicable, each company 
should provide its own support in order to maintain 
the integrity of tactical units. 
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Q. What flihoald tlie front of the fifing line .of 
a. battalion be equal to? 

A. It should be equal to the front of the%bRital- 
ion in close order. The extreme firing front of a- bat- 
talion in a regiment ahould. not exceed one and a half 
times the front of the battalion in close, ord^. In 
general the maximum front io regji^latedbv. the. neces- 
sity of control by the battalion commander; the min- 
imum, by the requirement that each man moat haye 
room enough to use bis rifle with effect. 

Q. What ifi the general conduct of the reserye? 

A. It follows the attacking line so long as coyer 
can be found. A second line is then formed and 
sent forward to protect the flanks of the attacking 
line, and to join in the final assault. The remainder 
of the reserye follows to assist in napulsing an offen- 
eiye return, or to complete the rout of the enemy. 

Q. How haye the function«^ of the skirmish or 
flring line changed, what difficulty has arisen in con- 
sequence, and what measures haye to be taken to cor- 
rect it? 

A. The fikirmish line, formerly used to feel and to 
deyelop the enemy or to coyer a deployment, has now 
become the most important element, not only begin- 
ning the action, but carrying it on. to the end. As 
skirmishers are harder to control than. the same num- 
ber of men wouMjbe if in dose order, there .has result- 
ed an increased difilculty of command joined to a ten- 
dency on the part of the men to g^t out of hand and to 
waste their ammunition. These diflfcultles are reme- 
dtf^Mn a certain degree by a subdivision of the con*- 
pany into squads, by stringient -discipline, and by care- 
ful instruction in fire discipline. 
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Q. Define fire discipline, and give tlie five ralei 
li^qirii^d by it. 

A. Fire discipline is the instiflctive habit, detel- 
oped in the men by instruction"* and training, '6f colli-' 
tHencing or ceasing or relaxing the fire, or of concen- 
trating it upon a d<?ftned object, all in ob^ience to 
the ^ill of the commander. Hence the following 
rules: 

Never fire except when ordered, and then only the 
number of cartridges indicated. 

'Never fire after th^ command or signal "Cease 
firing.'' 

Ifever fii^ except at the named objective. 

Never fail to adjust the sight at the range named. 

'Atwaysf aim at the feet 6f the enemy. 

Q. Is the observance of these simple rules ^asy in 
a(^tion? 

A. No; for in the excitement 6f battle the men 
iDccome* so absorbed in the a et of firing* thdt they^per- 
form the motions automatically rather than Intelli- 
gently, and seem to be actuated by a desire to^'fire 
Mpldly rather" than* with cWect. 

Q. 'Why is long-range fire generally to be '^dep- 
recated? 

A. 'Because it might lead to exhaustion of ammu- 
nition' before reaching the most effective ranges. 

'Q. When may long-range fire be forced on an 
assailant? 

A. When the enemy uses it with effect, under 
whicb circumstances troops become demoralized un- 
less allowed to return it. It should stop, though, 
wben the reasons for its employment have ceased to 
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Q. When long-range fire is used by the assailant, 
wliat troops should be charged with replying to it, 
and what target should these troops select? 

A. Troops in close order, firing against masses of 
the enemy if possible. 

, Q. How close should the attacking infantry ad- 
vance before opening fire, and how clo&3 can it usual- 
ly advance? 

A. If possible, the attacking infantry should ad- 
vance to within 500 yards of the enemy before open- 
ing fiio. It i« rarely the case, however, that infantry 
can g(»t up to 700 — 800 yaiiis without bein^ compelled 
to open fire. This latter limit it ought to reach, 
though, if its morale is good and it is well supported 
by its pwn artillery. 

Q. How must the attacking infantry obtain pro- 
tection at thi^ longer rang'C^s? 

. A.. Prom its own artillery, which is expected to 
ke«ep..do.wn the hostile artillery fire, and in any cas^ 
tOt divert it from the advancing infantry. 

Q. State why volley firing is desirable, the objec- 
tions to it, when it is possible, and what should be 
done when the men are disconcerted. 

A. Volley firing is desirable, because the men are 
more easily kept in hand, the expenditure of ammuni- 
tion is more easily regulated^ the objective of fire can 
be changed at any moment, and the effect on the (en- 
emy is more demoralizing than that of fire at .will. 
On th^ other hand, the leader is not sure that each 
man has finished aiming, and the quick command to 
fi.r€t is calculated to cause an impulsive pull . of the 
trigger and so derange the aim. At very close auar- 
ten independent fire is more adyantageons, 
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Volley firing is possible only when the men are oool 
enough to understand and obey orders. When it. is 
noticed that the men are disconcerted, and are firing 
ragged volleys, the fire at will should be ordered. 

Q. What must be the state of discipdine if good 
results are to flow from volley firing? 

A. The men must be so trained as to fire only thte 
number of cartridges indicated, and will, if the num- 
ber be not indicated, cease firing on hearing the signal 
to that effect. 

Q. When should rapid fire begin, and what 
should then be done? 

A. Rapid fire should, if possible, be postponed uur 
til just before the final assault. At this point bay- 
onets should be fixed, and as intense a fire as possible 
be directed straight to the front. 

Q. How is protection from the enemy's fire to be 
sought at the shorter ranges, and what conditions 
"must cover fulfill? 

A. Protection must b? sought in the use of nat- 
ural cover, such as ditches, trees, folds of the ground, 
etc.; if there be no natural cover, the men must lie 
down. In all cases the cover chosen must be such 
that the men sheltered by it can see the enemy, and 
have an effective fire on him. 

Q. In regard to cover, what two things should th*- 
men be taught? 

A. Not only to take advantage of it, but to leave 
it on an order to that effect. 

Q. Why are the rushes made, what regulates 
their distance, and how are they made? 

A. Whenever the enemy's fire psrmits, the ad- 
vance ehould be uninterrupted. But on arriving well 
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within effective range of the hostile position, the fire 
IfiT so hot that even if the remaining space were passed 
avet in doable time, the men would be swept out of ex- 
liitence. Even if they were not, tbi?y would be so wind- 
ed that they could not engage in the hand-to-'hand con- 
flict. The space is therefore covered by the succession 
of rushes or bounds. These give the men an opportu- 
nity to recover their wind, to protect themselves by 
such cover as may be available, and to diminish the 
effects of the hostile fire by the intensity of their own. 
Generally the length of a rush should be from 30 to 50 
yards, and it may be made either by the entire line or 
by a fraction of it. The latter is the better method, 
as the advance of a fraction is covered by the fire of 
its neighbors. 

Q. At the opening of the fight what proportion of 
the men forming the infantry attack should be in the 
firing line? 

A. Generally about one - fourth. The rifle is most 
effeetivelv hanJled wh'*n the skirmijjh line consists 
of one man to each yard of front. 

Q. Why should great care be taken to give the 
proper direction to the firing line when it first moves 
to the attack? 

A. Because a change of direction under a heavy 
fire is always difficult and often impossible. 

Q. The firing line is essentially what? 

A. Essentially the fighting part of the army; 
the other parts of the infantry are merely to repair 
its losses, protect its fianks, and reinforce it wheii 
necessary. 

Q, "^Tiy and how are scouts used in the infantry 
■attack? 
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A. Almost invariably the ground over which the 
attack advances is broken, and contains features that 
are either shelters or obstacles. Scouts are therefore 
sent out to the front to make a rapid reconnaissance 
and to signal information to the troops in rear. They 
are sent out usually as soon as the troops arrive with- 
in the zone of artillery fire, preceding the skirmishers 
by 150 yards, more or less, and uniting with the firing 
line when it comes to within 800 yards of the enemy. 

Q. What is the two-fold object of the support? 

A. To protect the flanks of the firing line, if on 
the flank of the general line, and to guard against the 
enemy breaking through any gaps that may exist in 
the firing line. These matters, though, are secondary, 
the paramount function of the support being to rein- 
force the firing line. 

Q. By what considerations is the strength of the 
support affected? 

A. Its strength depends on the degree of cover 
afforded by the ground over which the advance is 
made. Hence in open ground the support should be 
stronger than in ground offering shelter to the attack. 
At the beginning of the advance the support should 
be equal to at least one-third of the firing line; in 
general the two are of th« same strength, 

0. What is usually the distance of the support 
from the firing line at the beginning of the attack? 

A. About 200 yards. This distance is not in- 
variable, being affected by circumstances of terrain 
and of fire. For example, it is greater on open 
ground than on ground affording shelter. No matter 
what the nature of the ground may be, the support 
fthould always be near enough to reinforce the fir- 
ing line promptly; and, on the other hand, must, if 
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poflfiiible, be far enough back to escape serious loss. 

Q. How is the firing line reinforced from the 
support? 

A. The best method is to send forward squads 
rather than single men, which should, as far as pos- 
sible, fill the gaps of the firing line. But this method 
is not always practicable, and then the only thing to 
be done is to send forward individual men to fiiid 
places as best they can. 

Q. Why is the choice of the time to reinforce the 
diing line a matter of the greatest importance? 

A. If delayed too long, the men will rush forward 
singly or in small squads, and the support will, with- 
out orders, melt away into the firing line. On the 
other hand, reinforcement should be delayed as loni; 
as possible, as the moral effect is greater in the later 
than in the earlier stages of the fight. 

Q. How should the reserve be formed, and where 
held relatively to the troops in front? 

A. As long as possible, in column; and held in 
rear of the center or of the most exposed fiank. 

Q. When is the second line generally formed? 

A. When cover for the whole reserve can no 
longer be found. 

Q. How should the distance of the second line 
from the firing line compare with that of the firing 
line from the enerav? 

A. It should always be less; otherwise the enemy 
might overwhelm the firing line before the second line 
could get up. 

Q. What should be the strength of the reserve as 
compared with the firing line and support, and what 
should the strength always be at the beginning of thie 
fight? 
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A. At the beginning the reserve ehould be "equal 
to the firing line and support combined. As a rule, it 
is equal to all in front of it. 

Q. Give the general rules to be observed in con- 
ducting an infantry attack. 

A. (a) When tho firing line is in action within 
effective rifle range of the enemy, employ in that line 
£U3 many m«en as can use their rifles with the best 
effect. 

(b) Regulate the fire from the beginning so that 
^ superiority may be maintained over that of the 
enemy. 

(c) Guard carefully against an exhaustion pf 
ammunition. 

(d) Avoid a premature reinforcement of the flr- 
{ng line, in order that jou may have men at hand . to 
sustain it when the moral effect of reinforcement is 
greatest. 

(e) 'Endeavor to prevent your men from being In- 
fluenced by any panic or demoralization that, may 
seize upon troops supported by them. 

ff) Keep all your troops except, the firing line in 
column until considerations of fire-action or protec- 
tion from the enemy's Are demand deployment. 

. (g) Always endeavor to have in reserve a body 
of formed troops for the moment when your attack- 
ing force is disordered by its own succes<s or driv»en 
back in defeat; but do not keep large bodies out of 
action for this purpose. 

CAVALRY IN ATTACK. 

Oeneral Principles. 

Q. What methods of fighting are possessed by 
cavalry? 
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Cavalry poetesses the following methods of 
fighting: 

1. The mounted charge, alone or fiupported by artil- 
lery or di&mounted fire-action, or by both. 

2. Dismounted fire-action, offensive or defensive, 
alone or in combination with artillery. 

3. Mounted fire-actian, in exceptional cases. 

Q. How does the tactics 6t caviilry compare with 
that of any other arm? 

A. It is more varied than that of any other arm. 
It embraces shock-action in line and in column; fire- 
action mounted and oH foot; a combination of fire- and 
s^ock-action either mounted or dismounted; and the 
Simultaneous use of fire-action dismounted afid shock- 
action mounted by diflPei>3nt parts of the aame (Com- 
mand, l^he arms, training^ and tactieial formations 
of modern cavalry adapt it to use on varied ground, 
anvi in every pha«e of the battle, and ^uotain Geneiral 
Kilpatrick's apotb?gm, that "cavalry can fight any- 
where except at sea." 

If conditions are favorable, dismounted fire-action 
•should be combined with the mounted charge, thu« 
uniting the shock-action of cavalry with the fire of 
infantry. 

Q. State the different circumstances under which 
cavalry may he used with effect in charging infantry. 

A. (a) When the infantry is demoralized or of 
poor quality. 

fb) When the infantrj^ can be taken by surprise. 

(c) When the infantry i« out of ammunition. 

(d) When th^ infantry is broken by the fire of 
the opposing infantry or artillery. 
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(e) When the infantry is engaged with the op- 
posing infantry. 

(/) To compel the infantry to take up such a. 
formation as to pi»^sent a good target to the fire of 
the opposing infantry or artillery. 

(g) To cheek an attack of the enemy's infantry 
and gain time for the arrival of reinforcements. 

(h) When the infantry is exhausted by a pro- 
longed contest with the hostile infantry. 

(ij When the infantry i^ difiordeped in retreat. 

(jj In covering a retreat. 

(kj To cut through a surrounding force of hos- 
tile infantry. 

Q. What is the effect on infantry of a threatened 
attack by cavalry? 

A. Cavalry may thus sometimes check the ad- 
vance or attack of infantry. 

Q. How should cavalry be formed to attack 
infantry? 

A. Infantry m charged substantially the sanie 
as mounted cavalry. In charging infantry, cavalry 
should take the shortest line and endeavor to strike 
the infantry in flank. In any case, cavalry should 
be careful not to mask the fire of its own infantry 
and artillery. 

Q. State the three general cases in which artil- 
lery may be attacked by cavalry. 

A. (a) When artillery, hurried into action, is 
unsupported by other arms. 

(b) When the infantry supports have been driven 
back, or have exhausted their ammunition, and the 
artillery standfi alone. 
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(c) When artillery can be surprised, especially 
while limbering or nnlimbering. 

Q. How should cavalry be formed for the attack 
of artillery? 

A. In attacking a batt-ory, the cavalry forms in 
two or three parts; the attacking line charges as for- 
agers, divides near the center as it approaches, ana 
aseaultfi the battery on both fianks. The second line 
advances and secures the battery; the remainder of 
the reserve follows in el(>»^^ order to meet a countei- 
attack, if any. A battery captured should be carried 
off, but if this be impossible, the guns should be dis- 
at)led. A charging forc^ of one or two troops for each 
battery is sufficient. 

Q. Enumerate the purposes for which dismount- 
ed fire-action may be usefully employed. 

A. (a) To drive away or capture email bodies of 
infantry or partisan troops who endeavor to check 
the progress of raiding or reconnoitering cavalry. 

(h) To force a defile which blocks an advance, 
and thus avoid a delay. 

' (c) To seize and hold localities until the arrival 
6f the infantry. 

(d) To reinforce infantry in emergencies. 

(e) To fill up a gap in the line of battle. 

(f) In an enclosed, wooded, or broken country, 
whei^ mounted action i« impracticable. 

(g) In covering a retreat. 

(h) When exhausted or 'd«efeated cavaJry is called 
upon to resist a, charge of fpesb cavalry. 
(i) In conjunction with cavalry mounted. 
(j) Whenever cavalry, through force of circum- 
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stances, is deprived of the power of using mounted ] 

action. \ 

Q. How are dismounted men maneuvered and 
fought? 

A. In essentially the same manner as infantry, I 

with a skirmish or firing line, support, and reserve, ex- 
cept that a mounted reserve is kept for emergencies. 
On the offensive thQ men should get up as close as 
possible before dismounting; at least, they should get 
up to the zone of effective artillery fire. The position 
captured, the mounted reserve pursues the enemy. 
When dis>mounted cavalry is on the defensive, all the 
reserve should be put in the firing line, as soon as the 
enemy's attack is developed. If the attack be by a 
sup:^rior force, the action should be discontinued in 
sufficient time to allow the defender to retire and 
mount. 

Q. Of what value is dismounted fire-aotion to 
cavalry? 

A. It adds . immeasurably to the independence 
and fighting power of cavalry; but it is only the com- 
plement of mounted action, and must not be regarded 
as the chief use of cavalry. 

Q. When may mounted fire-action be used? 

A. (a) As a means of temporary resistance bv 
small scouting parties, or by the point and flankers of 
an advance guard. 

(b) In the pursuit of a beaten enemy, when a 
mounted charge is impracticable. 

(c) In covering a retreat when the pursuit is so 
active and so strong as to make it unsafe to dismount 
and inexpedient to charge. 
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(^d) When the opposing cavalry is .charging over 
heavy and unfavorable ground. 

Cavalry vs. Cavalry. 

Q. Why will the number of cavalry battles be 
probably greater in the futdi>3 than in the past? 

A. The success of the campaign depends on the 
propter performance of reconnoitering duty, the work 
of the independent cavalry, and this in turn depends 
upon the superiority of one cavalry over the other. 
The first duty of such cavalry is to locate the enemy a 
main body; but the enemy's cavalry gen»3rally bars the 
way. Therefore, the most effective method hy which 
the independent cavalry can perform such duty is first 
to defeat the hostile cavalry. This implies reconnais- 
sance, maneuvering for position, numerous small cav- 
alry encounters, all finally culminating in a fierce 
combat between the main bodies of the opposing cav- 
alry. Further, during regular battles, tho cavalry 
and the horse artillery will try to get on the flanks 
qr rear of the enemy. 

Lastly, almost every great battle will close with 
cavalry encounters between the covering and the pur- 
suing cavalries. 

Q. In mounted cavalry combats, how is the re- 
sult generally decided? 

A. By the mounted chai*ge. In such cases the 
preliminary maneuvering for position is the prepara- 
tory stage, while the charge is the decisive action or main 
attack; what follows is the final stage. 

Q. When the commander of the independent cav- 
alry has decided to attack the opposing cavalry, what 
preliminary steps are taken? 
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A. He causee a thorough 2nd rapid reconnaissance to 
be made and recalls all detachmentfi within reach. 
Every available man must be present at the final 
collision. Detachments return of their own accord 
when satisfied that the decisive combat is imn^inent. 
When the opposing forces are in close proximity, offi- 
cers are sent to rtK?onnoiter in pairs, one returning; 
and reporting verbally when definite information is 
obtained. Such officei^ are provided, if practicable, 
with rough outline maps of the intervening country. 
On these majMs they not« the position of the eijemy 
and principal featui*es of the terrain. 

Q. When the independent cavalry encouutert the 
hostile cavalry, what is the general nature of the 
plan of attack? 

A. The advance guard and horse artillery, with 
the troops assigned to support the latter, engage the 
enemy as a retaining force and form a pivot or ba*^ 
upon which the cavalry maneuvers that is to conduct 
the charge or main attack. The machine guns of this 
cavalry usually join the artillery support. A general 
reserve is maintained. 

Q. How is a cavalry charge conducted? 

A. It is impossible to lay down fixed rules for the 
conduct of the troops that are to make the charge. 
They remain 8creen<?d from the enemy's view as long 
as possible, and, if practicable, are maneuvered so as 
to bring his cavalry between his artillery and the 
point of collision, or so as to strike him in fiank or in 
some situation unfavorable to him. Combat patrols 
determine the exact position of the enemy, and ground 
scouts give timely warning of the nature of the ground 
over which the troops are to pass. At the rendezvous 
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position the cavalry is divided into an attacking line 
and res'arve. The attacking line, if practicable, should 
be stronger and cover a greater front than the en- 
emy. The reserve is generally divided into two parts, 
the larger part, or second line, following about 400 
yards in pear of the most exposed flank of the attack- 
ing line and completing the work begun by the latter; 
the support of the charging line follows in r<3ar of 
the other flank if the latter is in danger of being en- 
veloped, or that flank may be echeloned to the rear. 
The remainder of the reserve is held_intact until 
the last moment, and is then used according to the 
situation. 

Q. Of what is the attacking line composed? 

A. Of the charging line and its support, the two 
constituting about one-half of the charging force. 

Q. Why are a support and a reserve necessary? 

A. Whether euco?esf ul or not, charging cavalry is 
always disordered by the shock; hence the necessity 
of a support to guard against a possible counter- 
charge made on the clisordc*red troopers. The sup- 
port must be so posted as to attack the enemy's flank, 
or to protect that of its own attacking line. The 
position of the support is therefore on the flank ex- 
posed to the enemy, or from which it can best operate 
against the enemy. In general, the support should 
not be -iirectly behind the attacking line, lest it be 
ridden down by the latter if defeated. As the sup- 
port is usually drawn into the mellay, there must be 
a reserve to decide the victory or to ward oflp counter- 
attacks. The reserve is usually echeloned on the flank 
opposite to that of the support, unless this should 
be covered by natural obstacles, when it may be on 
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the same side as the support. In general the idea is 
that in atiy case the support and reserve must relieve 
the attacking line of all apprehension in tespect to 
its flankfi. 

Q. What should be the distknee between the com- 
ponent parts of an attacking force of cavalry? 

A. This distance varies with the strength of thv^ 
attacking body. In the case of a troop, the support 
should be about 80 yards from the attacking line, and 
the reserve not more than 150 from th«3 support. For 
a brigade or a division, the former distance should 
be about 175, and the latter abont 150 — 200 yards. 
1?he inner flank of the support should b? from 50 to 
T5 yards beyond the outer or exposed flank of the 
attacking line, ani the reserve should be similarly 
placed in respect to the inner or protected flank of 
the same line. 

Q. Before reaching the position where the charg- 
ing line is formed, how does the cavalry move? 

A. Generally in column of fours, or in a line of 
such columns with deploying Intervals. This permits 
ready changes of direction, the troops conforming to 
the direction taken by the chief who leads. The gait 
should permit the troops to arrive at the attacking 
position full of vigor and 'n good order. 

Q. Where is the charging lined formed, and how 
is the charge delivered? 

A. The charging line is formei at the latest 
moment consistent with delivering the charge with 
the greatest momentum possible. If formed too soon, 
it will lack cohesion; if too late, the necessary mo- 
mentum cannot be attained. The distance varie«i 
from 400 to 600 yards. After the charging line is 
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formed, it advances with steadily iner«ea&ing g^it to 
aboat 80 yardfi from the enemy, when the charge i^ 
delivered with all the ^peei possible, thQ line beinf 
kept intact — the troopers boot to boot. 

Q. What is the function of the artillery during 
the advance of the charging cavalry? 

A. It endeavors to break the ejiemy's formatiops 
at the point of attack, using as maiiy guns as. cii^n bi3 
spared from the action with the hostile artillery. 

Q. If the charge succeeds, what is 'lon^ by the 
victorious troops? What in case of repulse? 

A. The enemy is pursued by the troopers engaged 
in the mellay until the pursuit can be takei^ up by 
the reserve, when the attackii^g line re-forms, ai^d 
Itself acts as a support to the pursuing force. If tl^e 
charge be unsuccessful, the charging line should ^0 
withdraw as to avoid collisi in with the support and 
the reserve; these should both attack the pursuing 
force in flank. The general reserve follows the move- 
n>ent and is used at the critical moment according to 
the situation. If the attacking force is defeated, it 
rallies under cover of the horse artillery and the 
troops holding the pivotal position, and opposes the 
further advance of the enemy. 

Q. If the nature of the ground does not permit 
the cavalry to charge as one n%a88y what is done? 

A. The different bodies advance simultaneous-ly 
from their rendezvous positions, each upon its proper 
objective. 

Q. What sort of ground is best suited to a caralry 
charge? 

A. Undulatini^ (|rou]|d, if not brol^en by woodif, 
enclosures, etc., as tuch groundi affords considerable 
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shelter withont interfering with the force of the lit* 
tack. A coiiibinatidn of open and incloii^ gtound is 
good, provided pitliligeli exillt foi^ p^Mng fi^onl one 
op^n to Itnothei^, alid that open groui&d initabte for 
the chai^ge iiei available iniinediately in fh>nt of the 
place 6t collision. 

Q. Describe the alie of ground scontis taid 6f com- 
bat patrolii. 

A. A knowledge of the gronnd to be charged orer 
is of great importance to the cavalry leader, as an 
obstacle seen too late may bring the charge to nitnght. 
Hence sconts are seht forward to reconnoiter the 
ground, con^municating the results of their observa- 
tions to the commander by signals. Combat patrols, 
consisting of two or thr^ nien each, are sent Out to 
the flanks to give timely notice of threatened attacks 
by the enemy. 

Q. What is the only sort of cavalry charge to 
give decisive results, and how are such charges made? 

A. A charge on the enemy's dank. These may be 
made by causing a portion of the line to overlap the 
enemy, and to Wheel inward, or by detaching a force 
to make a direct attack on the flank, the second cluie 
partakes of the nature of a surprise. 

Q. t\iiy is the moment when a cavalry charge 
should be made of importance? 

A. If made too soon, the e^emy will be found un- 
shaken and unsurprised; if too late, the confusion, 
bad position, or other unfavorable circumstance of the 
enemy will be found remedied, and the opportunity 
will be lost. Hence the need of keen observation, 
quick decision, and firm resolution on the part of the 
cavalry commander. 
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Q. Doea cavalry ever charge in column? 

A. In exceptional case6 it may be advisable to 
charge in column. The distance between 6ubdivifiions 
should then be such as to allow each to give tiukaly 
support to the one in front, without being so cloee 
as to b3 ijompromised by its defeat. 

Q. What are the most favorable opportunities 
for charging mounted cavalry? 

A. The most favorable opportunities to charge 
cavalry are (1) w^hen it can be caught in the act of 
iiismounting to fight on fool, (2) when it can be sur- 
prised in colnmn and struck in flank, (3) when it 
can b3 taken in flank while chleirging another body, 
(4) wihen it can be struck while changing formation, 
and (5) when it can be struck issuing from a defile. 

« 

'Cavalry Raids. 

Q. What are the objects for which cavalry raids 
are undertaken?' 

A. (a) To threaten or to destroy the communi- 
cations of the enerny, thus compelling him to weaken 
himself for their protection, or delay his advance. 

(b) To check an invading army by operations 
n gainst its communications and the capture of its 
immediate base of supplies. 

(c) To" make *a diversion in favor of the main 
army by drawing off troops in pursuit of the raiding 
force. 

(d) To gain information. 

(e) To cause alarm in the enemy's country,, and 
thus deWroi^ confidetice' in th6 enenay's commanding 
general, or create a sentiment uhfavolrable to the 
prosecution of the war. 
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(f) To interfere with the mobilization and con- 
centration of the enemy's forces at the beginning of a 
campaign. 

(g) To devastate the enemy's country and de- 
stroy his resources. 

(h) To effect the release of prisoners. 

Q. When are raids practicable, and why should 
they never be undertaken without an important 
object? 

A. Baid» are rarely practicable in the enemy's 
country on account of the hostility of the population. 
As they wear out the horses, impose great fatigue 
upon the men, and tend to d«;moralize them by breed- 
ing a spirit of depredation, so they should not be un- 
dertaken unless the object justifies all the risks in- 
volved. Among these not the least is thjett of being 
absent from the army when a decifeive battle is to be 
fought. 

Q. Describe the composition and preparation of 
a raiding force. 

A. A raiding force should be composed of Well- 
mounted, well - disciplined, self - reliant troops, com- 
plete organizations,.being used instead of detachments 
from various ones, and should usually vary from a 
regiment to a brigade. For quick work, requiring" ise- 
crecy, small bodies are best; for devastating a large 
region and destroying resources, a large force may be 
used. As a rule, no infantry should form a part of 
a raiding force; mountain artillery may frequently be 
used to great advantage, in the proportion of two 
guns to 1000 men". If not available, then horse artil- 
lery may be employed. A raiding force should live 
6n the country, but rations for a few days ought to be 
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carried for emergencies. Each trooper might be re- 
quired to carry as many as five days' rations on his 
person, and always 200 rounds of ammunition and a 
pair of spare horseshoes. The objective of the raid 
should in all cases be clearly determined in advance, 
and the commander should be a man competent to 
attain it. 

Q. What constructions should a raiding force 
seek to destroy? 

A. Bridges, railways, rolling stock, tunnels, tele- 
graph lined, etc. 

ARTlLLERr IN ATTACK. 

General Principles. 

^. In What way is artillery valuable to an 
attack? 

A. Fi^t, to oppose the guns of the defense, so 
that the infantry may take up at comparative leisure 
a suitable formation for attack. 

Second, to protect the infantry during the attack, 
from the fire of the opposing batteries, by deliverinc 
such a fire upon these as to compel them to turn their 
attention from the foot troops to the assailant's guns. 

Q. What further use is made of artillery in the 
attack? 

A. The defender's batteries are scarcely ever 
permanently silenced; it follows, therefore, as the at- 
tack proceeds, that the assailing infantry will still 
have to meet the fire of hostile guns. It is upon these 
that the guns of the attack bestow their attention, in 
order to crush them, if possible, before the assailants 
reach the position, and in any case to make it possi- 
ble to reach effective rifle range without undue loss. 
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As the attack gets closer and closer to the enemy, the 
artillery fires over the heads of the assailants as long 
as it may do so without injury to its own side. 

Q. Of what value is artillery in the case of a re- 
pulse? in the case of a success? 

A. In the case of a repulse, it forms a solid sup- 
port on which the infantry can re-form; in the case 
of a success, the batteries are pushed forward to the 
captured position in order to check any counter- 
attack. 

Q. How does the tactics of artillery compare with 
that of the other arms? 

A. It is far simpler, for artillery always fights 
in line; the advance in column of route, and the de- 
ployments therefrom, with the advance in line, com- 
prise all essential maneuvers. In action, the interval 
between guns should never be less than 10 yards, as a 
lesser interval makes the battery too good a target, 
nor more than 40, as a greater interval would put 
the guns out of the direct control of tb3 battery 
commander. 

Q. What are the requisites of a good artillery 
position? 

A. As artillery can act only by the efficiency of 
its fire, a good position should furnish a clear range 
to the front and flanks as far as the limit of effective 
fire. The general position should be at right angles 
to the line of fire, and should have enough room not 
only for the guns to be immediately placed in posi- 
tion, but ^Ipo for the others to be brought up Ifvter. 
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It Bihould furnteh edncealment for the gan«y* per- 
mit easy movements to the front, Hanks, and rear, 
afford good cover for limbers, teams, etc., and for the 
supply of ammunition. 

Q. How is the battery in our service subJivided 
for combat purposes? 

A. 1. The firing battery, consisting of the gun^ 
and six caissons. 

2. The reserve, consisting of six caissons, the 
store wagon, the reserve men and horses » and one 
pair each of harnessed wheel and lead horses. This 
is a battery combat train. 

8. The train, consisting of the forge and the 
ration and forage wagons. This is the battery field 
train. 

Q. Of what does the fire tactics of artillery 
consist? 

A. Of the art of hitting the enemy. It is requi- 
site, therefore, in order to obtain the enormous effect 
of which this arm is capable, that it have a definite 
objective upon which to direct its fire. Hence, as a 
general rule, "the fire of artillery is directed against 
that arm Of tho enemy which at the time is predomi- 
nant, or which is capable of inflicting the greatest 
loss on the infantry or cavalry that the artillery is 
supporting." 

*A ridge behind which the guns may be placed: if this cannot 
be obtained, then trees, bushes, or anything that will conceal the 
guns from view. The most advantageous position, from the point 
of view of concealment alone, is one at least 400 yards in rear of 
the covering mass, and hidden from the view of any hostile observ- 
ers in the front or on the flanks. 

A defilade of at least 12 feet is necessary to conceal the flash. 
(Drill Regulations for Field Artillery.) 
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Q. What is meant by direct aii'3 indirect fire? 

A. Direct fire or laying is the m»3thod employed 
when the target is clearly visible through the sights; 
indirect fire, or indirect laying, that adopted when 
the target is not visible through the sights. 

Q. What is necessary in the case of indirect 
laying? 

A. That a place be found where the battery com- 
mander can see both guns and target. If this is not 
posmble, indirect firing may etill be conducted if an 
observer can be btationed so as to not'3 the fall of 
the shots and telephone or signal the results to the 
battery. 

Q. What is mieant by "rafales"? 

A. It is a term meaning a sudden gust or squall, 
and is used by the French as a name for the method 
of artillery fire which they advocate. As applied to 
artillery, it means an intermittent fire, beginning with 
a sudden and rapid storm of shrapnel, covering suflS- 
cient ground to include the target, and then ceasing 
for a time. It is supposed to paralyze everything it 
strikes. The Germans adhere to the steady, contin- 
uous, careful-laying method of fire.- 

Q. What is the great objective of the artillery of 
both the defense and the attack? 

A. To shatter the opposing infantry. This re- 
quires that the opposing artillery should first be over- 
mastered; if the assailing batteries succeed in doing 
thi^, the success of the infantry attack is generally 
assured; if not, this attack will probably fail. 

Q. What is meant by the "artillery duel"? 

A. The contest for supremacy between the oppos- 
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ing artilleries. Formerly the artillery duel wa« the 
opening feature of battles; but now, since artillery 
can operate from concealed positions, the time of the 
"duel" will depend upon circumstances. The special 
object sought in the artillery duel is the destruction 
of the persotmel, as the damage to the materiel is gen- 
erally trifling. 

Q. Why is the artillery preparation of the infant- 
ry attack more important to-day than formerly? 

A. Because infantry on the defensive is now gen- 
erally sheltered by intrenchments, and because the 
range and destructive effect of its weapons expose 
the assailant to more severe and long-continued fire 
than was formerly the case. 

Q. After silencing the enemy's guns, or at least 
establishing a marked superiority over them, what 
should the artillery of the attack do? 

A. It should direct a heavy fire upon the point of 
attack. 

Q. Describe the manner of supporting the infant- 
ry attack by artillery. 

A. As soon as the order is given to the infantry 
to advance, all the guns turn their fire on the point of 
attack, for the hostile infantry is now the objective 
and the part of the enemy capable of inflicting the 
most K'3rious loss on the assailant. 

Q. How long should the artilery keep up its fire 
in the support of the infantry attack? 

A. Long enough to keep the hostile infantry 
from presenting a good front to the assault; but not 
so long as to fir»3 into its own infantry as the latter 
gets closer and closer to the enemy. A safe rule Is 
to keep up the fire on the enemy's main position uutil 
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the final charge, and then to throw shrapnel far 
enough back to reach th«e enemy's reserves. 

Q. When the hostile position is carried, what 
should the artillery do? 

A. It should hasten forward to assist in a further 
advance, or to check a counter-attack. If the infant- 
ry attack fail, the artillery covers the withdrawal of 
the infantry. i 

Q. In what way does artillery give solidity to at- 
tack formation? 

A. By furnishing points of support to large bod- 
ies of infantry in extended order that are of great 
value in the tumult and danger of battle. 

Q. Should the artillery fire over the heads of the 
infantry of its own side? 

A. Firing over the headfi of friendly troops is re- 
garded as a normal procedure. 

Q. What are the functions of horse artillery? 

A. The distinctive characteristic of horse artil- 
lery is its mobility. Hence it is particularly valuable 
as an auxiliary of cavalry in attack and defense. It 
supports this arm by its fire-action, and prepares the 
way for its charges, much a« field artillery prepares 
the way for Infantry. This similarity is all the more 
marked when cavalry fights on foot. In pursuit, or 
in covering a retreat, horse artillery is invaluable. 

Q. How may horse artillery be used in reconnais- 
sance? in a regular battle? 

A. In reconnaissance, to drive in outposts and to 
develop the hostile position. In the preliminary 
])hases of battle, to develop the enemy's position, and 
to force the hostile infantry columns to deploy pre- 
maturely. It is, moreover, very eflScacious in the 
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cavalry engagements that so frequently mark the be- 
ginning and the close of a great battle. 

Q. What is the objective of the fire of the horse 
artillery of a cavalry division? 

A. It should, if possible, be the hostile cavalry; 
but if this is not in sight, then the hostile artillery. 
As the hostile cavalry moves to the attack, its first 
line should be crushed, if possible; then its support 
and reserve. If the enemy's artillery should get the 
upper hand of our own cavalry, then part of the horse 
artillery should return the hostile fire, but it must not 
be forgotten that the pnncipal target should always 
be the enemy's cavalry. 

Q. What should be done with horse artillery in 
a general engagement? 

A. If the cavalry is guarding the flanks, the horse 
artillery remains with it, for it may be needed ; but if 
the cavalry is in reserve, then the horse batteries re- 
inforce the general artillery line. In case of victory, 
the horse artillery accompanies the pursuit. 

Q. Give the general principles governing the em* 
ployment of artillery in attack. 

A. I. Artillery should be brought into action at 
the very beginning of the attack, and should be act- 
ively employed as long as an enemy remains on the 
field. 

II. It should be employed in masses, and should 
concentrate its fire, but it must be remembered that 
massing guns does not consist in posting the batteries con- 
tiguously, but in keeping them together under unity 
of command, so as to admit of mutual support and 
of the direction of their fire on a common objective. 

III. It should take up a position as close to the 
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enemy a^ it can without incurring unnecessary and 
ruinous losses. 

IV. It should not feel called upon to blaze away 
the moment it comets into x>osition, but it should en- 
deayor to open an effective fire with the least possible 
delay. 

V. It must never be forgotten that the value of 
artillery d*3pend« upon the accuracy of its fire. 

VI. Artillery should always fire at a definite ob- 
ject, and should avoid '^shelling" the woods, or engag- 
ing in any other ineffective cannonade. 

VII. Every opportunity should bj taken to re- 
plenish ammunition. The supply must not be allowed 
to fail, especially at critical moments. 

VIII. The principal ta^k of the artillery is to 
crush the enemy's infantry. It turns its attention to 
his artillery only as a means of getting rid of an ob- 
stacle to its attempts upon his infantry, or as a means 
of protecting its own infantry from the fire of the en- 
emy's guns. In a cavalry battle, the cavalry is the 
objective of the artillery fire. 

IX. When the attack is successful, the artillery 
must push forward to secure the captured position. 

X. In case of defeat, the artillery must be pre- 
pared to cover the retreat, and, if necessary, to sacri- 
fice itself for the safety of the r*3St of the army. 

XI. It i?hould never abandon a position unleM 
ordered to do so. The loss of guns is highly honor- 
able wben, by remaining in action until the last mo- 
ment, they have inflicted serious loss upon the enemy. 
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THE ARMS COMBINED. 

Preparatory Stage. 

Q. What is the function of the cavalry during the 
preparatory stage? 

A. As tihe opposing forces come in contact, the 
cavalry usually transfers its activity to the flanks, 
where it continues to observe the enemy, drives off his 
cavalry, menaces his flanks, and takes advantage of 
every opportunity for action. A cavalry reserve may 
be held in a position from which it can rapidly re- 
inforce any part of the line. 

Q. In what formations does cavalry operate 
against the flanks and rear of an enemy? 

A. Cavalry operating against the flanks or rear 
of an enemy employs mounted or dismounted action, 
or both, accor.iing to the situation. Surprise is the 
object. If cavalry is to fight dismounted, it is pushed 
while mounted close to the enemy, and then every 
rifle possible is placed upon the firing line. If defeat- 
ed, it mounts and escapes. 

Q. What is the function of the artillery during the 
preparatory stage? 

A. Combats are generally opened by the artillery. 
As the eflfeet of shrapnel falls off rapidly at ranges 
much beyond 3000 yards, the artillery, guarded by 
other troops, is pushed forward to within 3000 yards 
of the hosti]e position, if practicable, but not in ef- 
fective range of the enemy's infantry. As a rule, its 
objective is that part of the enemy's forces inflicting 
the greatest damage to the infantry; it opens Are, 
therefore, when it becomes necessary to assist that 
arm, the first target usually being the hostile artii- 
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lery. However, if enfilade tire or fire on masfies or on 
ibosti'le artillery can be effectively used, artillery may 
open when »ueli opportunities preisent themselves. 

Q. What is the function of the infantry 'during 
the preparatory stage? 

A. The principal work during an attack, whether 
in the preparatory stage or decisive action, is done 
by the infantry. Assisted by the artillery, it works 
its way from point to point toward the assigned ob- 
jective. The work of the preparatory stage is to de- 
velop the enemy's main position. Before this stands 
revealed, seiio'is fighting, such as capturing detached 
posts and salients, forcing back the enemy's advanced 
trooi)fi, etc., may be necessary. Attacks in such eases 
usually follow the general plan previously outlined. 

Q. When infantry moves to an. attack, what do 
commanders endeavor to maintain? 

A. A superiority of Aire over that of the enemy. 

Q. What does this generally require? 

A. The placing of as many rifles as possible on the 
firing line, as-iisted by both artillery and infantry fir- 
ing from position. At parts of the front where seri- 
ous attack is not intended, thin lines of skirmishers 
well Siupplied with ammunition may be employed, but 
in serious attacks heavy lines and a large expenditure 
of ammunition are necessary. Supports to feed the 
firing lines follow under cover as near the lines as 
possible, and local rserves are held at suitable points 
to defeat possible eounter-attacks of the enemy. The 
attacking troops intrench, if necessary, as they gain 
ground to the front. 

Q. What is the work of the special troops during 
the preparatory stage? 
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A. The engineers open roadci to facilitate communi- 
cation and to enable the artillery to move rapidly to 
the front wb n an advance of that ann beconves 
desirable. 

The signal troops establish lines of information con- 
necting, generally, the supreme commancter with the 
divisions, with the commander who is to conduct the 
main attack, with the reserve artillery, and such 
other lines as he deems necessary to eeeure prompt 
and thorough co5peration throughout the command. 
Atrial reconnaissance is maintained, if practicable, 
and captive balloons are used to give timely warning 
of any hostile movements. 

Afli soon as practicable, dressing stations are estab- 
lished, field hospitals set up, and arrangements made 
for the prompt remiovaJ of the wounded. 

The ammunition trains are brought as far to the 
front as practicable, and steps taken to replenish the 
ammunition of the troops engaged. 

The field and supply trains are stationed beyond 
the zone of conflict, where they will not interfere with 
the movements of the troops. The pack trains are 
generally utilized to facilitate the ammunition sup- 
ply, and, in combats extanding over several days, to 
assist in the distribution of rations. 

Q. How long may the preparatory stage of a 
combat last, and what marks its close? 

A. It may last for hours, and in great battles 
may even extend through days with increasing de- 
mands upon the troops. It terminates when the at- 
tackers face the enemy in his principal position at 
sufficiently close range and in ample force to hold 
him there. 
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Decisive Action. 

Q. What part of the hostile line should be select- 
ed as the point of attack? 

A. This ooint is either a weak flank of the posi: 
tion or a weak point in the line. If a flank is 'decided 
upon, the one near«3st the enemy's line of retreat is 
preferable, other things being equal. If a point of the 
front is chosen, it should allow the massing of the at- 
tacking troops under cover n«3ar the point to be at- 
tacked, and the concentration of a heavy artillery 
fire. 

Q. What are the special points to be considered 
in preparing and carrying out an attack by a force of 
all arms? 

A. I. The clearest possible understanding of the 
nature and extent of the enemy's position. 

II. A definite object to be gained by the attack. 

III. A careful selection of the point of attack, 
and the formation of a plan of battle, which should 
not be changed unless" circumstances absolutely com- 
pel an alteration therein. 

IV. The concentration of a powerful artillery fire 
on the point selected for attack. 

V. Fals»3 attacks on other points, to prevent the 
enemy form divining the real objective of the attack. 

VI. The support of the infantry by artillery. 

VII. Prompt use of the reserves at the decisive 
moment. 

VIII. Keeping a force of cavalry well in hand to 
guard the flanks, follow up a success, cover a defeat, 
or make a diversion. 

Q. State the functions of each of the three arms 
in combination with the others. 
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A. The infantry protects and supports the artil- 
lery; the artillery prepares the way for the infantry, 
supports it in the attack, and protects it in the re- 
treat; the cavalry reconnoiters the enomy, protects 
the flanks of the array, supports and gains time for 
the other arms by vigorous charges when they ai>e 
sorely pressed, and reaps the fruits of victory by an 
energetic purs ait. 

Q. Describe th«e conduct of the troops during the 
decisive action. 

A. The infantry withheld for the main attack 
should be fresh, and its appearance as it begins the 
final advance a surprice. It is thenafore moved so 
as to escape observation, by night if necessary, and 
established under cover hs near the point of attack 
as practicable. This is called the position of rendez- 
vous, ArtiVery to assist in the main attack is placed 
so as to bring, at the proper time, a heavy fire on the 
objective. If the enemy's flank is to be enveloped, 
cavalry proK-^ots the outer flank of the attacking in- 
fantry, repels hostile cavalry, and operates against 
the flank and rear of the position. 

When the infantry is ready to advance, a power- 
ful fire is concentrated upon the point of attack by all 
the available artillery and position infantry in range; 
at the same time the figliting all along the line is 
pushed with the utmost vigor, not only to prevent the 
enemy reinforcing the decisive point, but, if possible, 
to break his line at some other point that may hap- 
pen to be weak. Under the protection of this fire, the 
attacking infantry b'^gins its advance and moves 
straight upon the objective, as rapidly as possible, 
consistent with maintaining the integrity of the at- 
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tacking line and the vigor of the troops. That the 
troops may ba encumbered as little afi possible, the 
blanket rolls may be left at the rendezvous position. 
The attack once begun, the sole thought of every oflS- 
cer and man engaged s^hould be the capture of the en- 
emy's position. The sooner this is accomplished, the 
fewer will be the losses. The selection of the mo- 
ment for beginning the movement is the duty of the 
supreme commander. If begun too soon, it may fail 
from lack af ppex>aration; if too late, the enemy's re- 
serves may be able to reinforce the threatened point 
and turn the tide of victory, or night may stop the 
conflict. 

The infantry assault is generally made as follows: 
From the rendezvous position an attacking line, strong 
enough to form the necessary firing line and supports, 
is sent forward. The remaining infantry forms a 
reserve to be used according to the exigencies of the 
situation. If long, the attacking line may be divided 
into sections and an objective, or direction of ad- 
vance, assigned to each. This enables the commander 
of each ^vction to take full advantage of the terrain. 
Until fire is to be opened, the attacking line advances 
in any formation that minimizes loss and occasions 
no unnecessary delay. 

The commander of th«e attacking line determines 
'when fire is to be opened and forms the firing line 
accordingly. Where the firing line is formed is called 
th«3 attacking position. If the attacking line is divided 
into sections, the commander of each section, in the 
absence of instructions, selects the attacking posi- 
tion for his section and decides wl^en the latter ihull 
ppep fire, 
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To secure and maintain a superiority of fire, the 
firing line is made as dense as possib!<e (about one man 
to the yard), con^^istent with effective work by each 
rifle, and the losses are constantly replaoad from the 
supports, the latter following closely under such cov- 
er as the ground affords. At tlva attacking position 
the supports form one-fourth to one-half of the at- 
tacking line. 

The infantry rarely opens fire* until well within 'ef- 
fective range of the hostile infantry, but from that 
moment its fire, assisted by that of the artillery and 
infantry firing from position, must ba superior to the 
enemy's fire or success cannot be assured. This re- 
quires a constant fire from the advancing line. To 
maintain this fire, avoid heavy losses, and at the same 
time continue the advance, ground to the front is 
gained by rushes of parts of the line varying from bat- 
talions to individuals, according to the intensity of 
th»3 enemy's fii'e. The rushes are made so as to take 
full advantage of available cover. 

The reserve follows the firing line as long as it 
can find cover. A second line is then formed and sent 
forward in time to join the attacking line in the final 
assault, and to secure the captured position. The re- 
mainder of the reserve follows to assist in repulsing 
an offensive return, or to complete the rout of the 
enemy. Whenever the terrain permits, the reserve 
should support the attacking line by firing from ele- 
vated positions in rear. 

. When the attacking line arrives within charging 
distance of the en«3my's position, it opens a rapid fire 
and then charges with fixed bayonets. The second 
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line joins in the charge, adding to its impetus, and 
farnisihing the numbers to decide a possible hand-to- 
hand conflict. 

Q. Is it advisable for the supporting artillery to 
change its position during the infantry advance? 

A. As the attack progresses part of the artillery 
may be sent forward to a tetter position, but it must 
be remembered that during such change of position 
the fire of that artillery is lost to the assailant. 

Q. How does the artillery fir«3 when the infantry 
nears the point of attack? 

A. As the attacking line nears the danger zone 
of the covering artillery, the latter increases its range 
so afi to impede the movements of possible hostile re- 
serves, and to spread confugion in naar of the enemy's 
position. 

Q. How long can the artillery continue to fire 
over the heads of the advancing infantry? 

A. Under favorable conditions, the artillery can 
continu«3 its fire on the enemy's position until the ad- 
vancing infantry is about 300 yards therefrom. 

Q. What is the conduct of the attacking line, if 
it is stopped by the enemy's fire? 

A. It intrenches and waits for tbe second line, or 
for a favorable opportunity to continue the advance. 
The commander may decide not to send forward the 
second line until night, deferring the assault until 
then or daybreak the following morning. The general 
•reserve is employed by the commander as the situa- 
tion demands. 

Q. What is meant by an artillery preparation? 

A. A reduction of hostile works by artilfery fire 
preceding the infantry attack. 
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^ Q. What effect has light artillery fire upon hostile 
earthworks or trenches? 

A. Generally little effect. In such cases the ar- 
tillery assists the infantry by firing upon the enemy 
when he expos^es himself in order to repel the advanc- 
ing infantry. 

Final Stage. 

Q. When a position has been carried by assault, 
how is it secured against an offensive i>3turn? 

A. After a successful assault, the first and second 
lines are generally disorganized. H^ance the third 
line pushes forward to hold the captured position, 
and to furnish cov3r behind which the first and sec- 
ond lines can re-form. Strong points are occupied, 
available cover utilized, shelter trenches constructed, 
if practicable, and a defensive attitude assumed as 
quickly as possible. The course of events will soon 
indicate whether the enemy has definitely abandoned 
the position or not. As long as there is danger of an 
offensive return, strengthening the position must 
continue. 

Q. Describe the conduct of the pursuit. 

A. The infantry and artillery seek positions from 
which they can fire on the retreating forces and pre- 
vent their taking up a new position or forming a rear 
guard. The general reserve and all available forces 
pursue. Tba cavalry acts with the greatest boldness 
and energy, using mounted or dismounted action, ac^ 
cording to the situation. If it cannot intercept the 
retreat, it attacks the enemy's flanks, compelling him 
to deploy and bringing him under the fire of the pur- 
suing infantry and ftrtiljery. In the absence of op» 
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ders, cavalry leaders act on their own initiative, but 
they must nev-er lose contact with the retreating 
enemy. 

Action in Case of Repulse, 

Q. What is done when an attack is effectually 
stopped? 

A. If an attack is effectually stopped, either by 
obstacles or the enemy's fire, or both, the troops with- 
draw to the nearest cover or remain where they are, 
under such cover as the ground affords or they can 
improvise, until night, the withdrawal being then ef- 
fected under cover of darkness. If withdrawal is 
made under fire, it is done by parts of the line falling 
back under cover of the fire of the remainder. 

If the enemy assumes the offensive and makes a 
counter-attack, troops still intact form a defensive 
position, behind whichi the defeated troops rally. If 
the situation is critical, the cavalry may be thrown 
in to check the enemy's advance, and the artillery 
continues its fire to the last moment, regardless of 
the risk of losing guns, the object being to gain time 
for the infantry to re-form. 

Q. What is the rule in regard to ground once 
gained by the infantry advance? 

A. Ground once gained should not be abandoned until 
all hope of final success is gone. The arrival of reinforce- 
ments or events in other parts of the field may decide 
the commander to repeat the assault; the ground held 
may then afford a starting-point for renewed efforts. 

Night Attacks, 

Q. When are night operations undertaken? 
A. Night operations are generally undertaken : 
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1. To seize a position prior to its occupation by 
the enemy. 

2. To gain ground over a fire-swept zothq. 

3. To reach a position from which to deliver an 
assault. 

4. To make an assault with minimum lofis. 

5. To -effect a withdrawal. 

Q. What are the advantages and disadvantages 
of night attacks? 

A. The advantages are: 

1. The fii*e of the enemy is encountered only at 
short range, and the dispositions for attack may 
therefore be much simplified. 

2. The enemy is taken by surprise. 
The disadvantages are: 

1. The attacking columns are liable to lose their 
way in the dark. 

2. The different columns are in danger of mistak- 
ing each) other for the enemy, thus not only incurring 
loss at their own hands, but giving warning to the 
•enemy. 

3. The concentration of troops in the dark is very 
difficult and likely to lead to great confusion. 

4. The ground cannot be so well known to the 
assailant as to the defender. 

Q. By what troops aK? night attacks made, and 
how are they ^?nerally conducted? 

A. Night attacks are made mainly by infantry. 
Engineers are added when obstacles are to be re- 
moved or surmounted. Cavalry and artillery are 
placed in readiness to b?gin operations at daybreak. 
To deceive the enemy and create confusion and alarm, 
demonstrations and false attacks may be made 
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against other parts of his line. The troops that are 
to make the assault are provided with conspicuous 
badges and given a watchword. 

The attacking force should not he so large that it can- 
not be conveniently handled. A powerful and sustained 
effort at a single point carefully selected beforehand, 
coupled with false attacks to deceive the enemy, is 
preferahl'3 to real attacks made at several places or 
all along the line. 

. If not already in a position from which the assault 
can be made, troops detailed to make a night attack 
are first assembled- at a rendezvous position and then 
marched to the attacking position, where they are de- 
ployed, detailed instructions given, and dispositions 
for the attack made. If practicable, the troops are 
assembled before dark. The attacking position should 
be eafjy to recognize (elevated positions are favorable) 
and far enough from the enemy to prevent his dis- 
covering the movement. The compass bearing of the 
point of attack from the attacking position should 
be known. When everything is in readiness, th«3 
troops advance from the attacking position, secretly 
and silently, with pieces unloaded and bayonets fixed. 
When the attacking lines become ^angaged, the sup- 
ports are pushed in and every effort made to carry the 
hostile position. As far as practicable, roads and 
other avenues probably commanded by the enemy's 
artillery, are avoided. 

Q. State the conditions under which night at- 
tacks by large forces may be advantageous. 

A. 1. When the attacking army is in such spir 
its and renden?d so audacious by previous success 
that it is in a condition to undertake anything. 
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2. Wben the enemy is known to be demoralized, 
short of am.munition, or grossly careless in the per- 
formanoa of his outpost duties. 

3. When reinforcements are expected by the en- 
emy, and the capture of the position is dependent 
upon prompt action, while an assault does not seem 
to be practicable by daylight. 

4. For the purpose of cutting through a superior 
force of the enemy, in which case a surprise is neces- 
sary, and may be best effected under cover of the 
darkness. 

Q. What precautions are taken when night opera- 
tions are contemplated? 

A. A thorough reconnaissance is made by night 
as well as by day and prominent landmarks noted. 
To prevent information reaching the enemy, orders 
are issued only in time to permit the preliminary ar- 
rangements to be made. All subsequent movements 
of the attacking force are made quietly and without 
confusion. 

THE DEFENSIVE. 

Q. What is the object of a force on the defensive, 
what are the conditions of a good defense, and how 
are these conditions best fulfilled? 

A. The object of the defensive is to shatter the 
attack by its fire, so as to keep him from reaching the 
position at all, or if he does reach it, to force him to 
do so in so crippled a condition as to be easily over- 
thrown by a counter-attack. Hence, an effective fire 
on the assailant and protection from his fire are es- 
sential conditions of a good defense; the conditions 
are best satisfied by utilizing natural or by making 
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artificial cover, and by having a firing line of such 
density as to admit of the most effective use of the 
rifle by each man. 

Q. What is tli«3 first duty of a commander who 
has decided to act upon the defensive? 

A. His firsit duty is to select the best position avail- 
able, consistent with fitrategical requirements and the 
g»3neral plan of operations. 

Q. What are the requisites of a good defensive 
position? 

A. A defensive position should possess as many 
of the following features as possible: 

1. A good vi«w of the front and flanks, and with- 
in the position itself. 

2. A good field of fire to the front and flanks. 

3. Ground suited to the size of the command, with 
good communications laterally and to the rear, and 
with an ample supply of good water. 

4. Shelter from the enemy's fire and concealment 
from view. 

5. Ground in front that will impede the assailants 
without furnishing them cover. 

6. Flanks easily protected. 

7. Ground favorable for making local counter- 
attacks and offensive returns, and for assuming the 
offensive. 

8. A location that will compel the enemy to at- 
tack the position or abandon his advance. 

9. A line of retreat running straight to the rear 
from the center of the position. If a flank position 
parallel to the enemy's line of advance is assumed, the 
flank nearest the enemy should rest on an impassable 
obstacle, and the line of retreat should be perpendic- 
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ular to the front for some distance in rear of the 
position. 

Q. What is a "counter-attack"? 

A. A counter-attack is an attack directed against 
the 'jnemj's attack; that is, it m^ets him before, or 
at the moment of arrival at the defended position. 
The term is also applied to an attack made after a 
prior defensive attitude and directed against troops 
not previously engaged, for example, in turning the 
flank of an attacking force. This is called the decisive 
counter-attack, although, properly sp^^aking, it is the 
assumption of the offensive. 

Q. Define an ^^offensive return." 

A. An offensive return consists in the assumption 
of the offensive by the defender, with the object of 
recovering ground just captured by the enemy, and 
of returning to the original position. 

Q. What is tba effect of salients in a position? 

A. Salients in a position, especially if exposed to 
a concentrated artillery fire, are a source of weak- 
ness. If occupied, they should be strongly fortified, 
and flanked by artillery and infantry fire. Retreat 
from advanced positions must not mask the fire of 
the troop® in rear. 

Q. How should the terrain in front of the posi- 
tion be prepared, if time permit? 

A. It should be covered with military obstacles, 
such as abatis, pits, wire entanglements, etc. Fences 
and hedges may often be utilized to great advantage. 

Q. What is one of the first requirem»3nts of the 
defensive position proper — i. e., the line on which the 
men are stationed? 
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A. It shoald be suited in extent to the size of the 
force to occupy it. If too wide in ext-ent, it will be 
weakly occupied; if the -extent be too ^mall, the men 
will be so crowd>3d ae to be incapable of efficient 
action, and besides will suffer unnecessary loss. 
. Q. Mention another ^3«6ential of a good defenfiive 
position. 

A. Good coyer. Natural cover for the reserves 
may often be found, but protection for troops in. ac- 
tion must generally be provided by intrenchments. 
These enable a commanding officer to hold a part of 
his line with a comparatively light force, while mass- 
ing greater numbars elsewhere for offensive move- 
ments. Intrenchments sfhould never be constructed 
so as to be an obstacle to the advance of the defen- 
sive troops, when it is 4?cided to make a counter- 
stroke. As a rule, it is better to have the troops make 
their own intrenchments. 

Q. How should the flanks of a defensive position 
be protected? 

A. By lasting them on strong points, either nat- 
ural or artificial. An example is a hill easy to defend, 
but hard of access for the enemy; or a fortification. 
The flank should be hard to carry by open assault or 
to turn. If there are no such secure points of sup- 
port, a reserve should be kept in rear of tho flank to 
'be guarded, ready to oppose any flank attack that 
may he made. 

Q. What, in general, is the best order of battle 
for a defensive position? 

A. The concave, as it always enables a converg- 
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ing, and at close quarters a flanking, fire to bear on 
the attack. 

Q. After the defensive position has been selected, 
what is the next step? 

A. The commander fonns his plan of defense, and 
issues the necessary order (defense order) for occupy- 
ing the position. This order de^ignab^s the general 
line of defense, divides it into sections if necessary, 
and prescribes the distribution and duties of the 
troops. 

Q. What av^ the principal factors considered by 
the command'?r before deciding ux)on his plan of 
defenfie? 

A. 1. The directions in which the enemy may 
advance, the probable positions of his artillery, and 
the use that he may make of his cavalry. 

2. The best method of occupjdng the position in 
order to check or defeat the enemy, and then to as- 
sume the offensive. 

3. The lines of P3treat to a new position, should 
the enemy's attack be successful. 

Q. Can fixed rules be laid down as to the man- 
ner of occupying a defensive position? 

A. The manner of occupying a position varies 
with the ground and the troops available. No fixed 
rules can be laid down, the only reliable guides being 
the commander's good judgment based on his knowl- 
edge of the effect of fire and value of cover, and upon 
his aippreciation of the moral ascendency gained by a 
timely assumption of the offensive. However, as thor- 
ough cooperation and a superiority of fire are as nec- 
essary to the defensive as to the offensive, certain 
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general principles governing the distribution of troopg 
are applicable to most defensive positions. 

Q. How is the infantry distributed on the 
defensive? 

A. The infantry is divided into the fighting line 
and general reserve. The fighting line occupies the line 
of defense and confiiste of: 

The firing line, 
Supports, 
Local reserves. 

The firing lino is placed so that its fire can eflfect- 
ively meet the enemy's advance, and provision is made 
to keep it as strong as possible, losses being constant- 
ly replaced from the supports. At dangerous points 
where the nature of the ground permits, two or more 
firing lines may be used, thus furnishing banks or 
tiers of fire. On the other hand, some parts of the 
line may be more easily defended than others, thus 
requiring fewer troops. Ground in front with much 
cover is specially watched, even if unfavorable for the 
enemy's operations. Dead fjpaces are swept with fire 
of special detachments. 

Q. What is the object of the support in the 
defensive? 

A. In ^^eneral, the same as in the attack. 

Q. What is the special duty of the local reserves? 

A. To make local counter-attacks when the en- 
emy gains a position threatening the line of defense. 

Q. Where are the supports and local reserves 
posted? 

A. The supports and local reserves are as near 
the firing line as practicable and under cover, in- 
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trenchments with overhead cover being pro.vided if 
necessary. They should be in their positions when 
the combat opens. 

Q. Where is the general reserve stationed? 

A. The general reserve is usually posted in rear 
of the center, but it may be placed near a flank where 
a counter-attack is contemplated. Its position is con- 
cealed as Jong as possible. 

As far as practicable, the positions of all reserves 
and their lines of advance are screened from view and 
fire, so that their action, which should be directed 
against the enemy's flank, may come as a surprise. 

Q. How is the artillery of the defense posted? 

A. The artillery is posted so as to command the 
enemy's lines of approach and the probable positions 
of his artillery. So far as practicable, it is kept in 
concealed positions, or is screened from the enemy's 
view. It may be necessary for the greater part of the 
artillery to occupy a position in readiness until the 
plans of the enemy are disclosed. 

Q. Discuss briefly the question of cover for guns. 

A. Natural cover should be used if possible, and, 
if there is time, gun-pits made. Screening the guns 
will often be easier than getting actual cover; the 
effect of screening is to deceive the enemy as to the 
range, and thus lead him to waste his ammunition. 
Artificial cover should be concealed as much as pos- 
eible by brushwood, turf, etc. 

Q. What ai>? the characteristics of a good posi- 
tion for artillery on the defensive? 

A. They are essentially those of a good position 
for attack, as the object in each case is to hit Hence 
there must be a clear view to the front and to the 
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flanks. As the flanks are the essentially weak points 
of the defense, they must be sui)plied with guns, so 
that if the enemy attempt a turning movem»3nt, he 
will be compelled to deploy at a distance, and thus 
give the defense tim»3 to prepare to meet this attack. 
Some of the guns should from the first be posted so 
as to cover weak points, and others so as to compel a 
deployment at a distance; but the greater part should 
not be placed in position until the attack is more or 
less developed, so as not to unmask the position. 
Hence the batteries should be brought up near the 
position, and held under cover until the proper mo- 
ment for putting them into action. 

Q. What is the position of the artillery relative 
to the infantry in the defense? 

A. In the opening stages of the combat, the ar- 
tillery is the more important arm. Hence th^ most 
important points are held by it, a few guns being run 
up and the rest held in readiness to come forward 
when ne3ded. Small parties of infantry and of cav- 
alry are pushed forward to baffle reconnoitering par- 
ties. As the battle proceeds, these are called in, but 
skirmishers are kept about 500 yards to the front, 
whose business it is to keep the hostile skirmishers 
back 500 yards more, and thus relieve the guns of all 
anxietv on this score. 

Q. How is the cavalry of the defense posted? 

A. Some cavalry is posted near the flanks to ob- 
serve the enemy and prevent hostile reconnaissance. 
The greater part, however, is generally held under 
cover in rear, and is used to operate against a flank of 
the enemy's advance, to delay a turning movement, to 
reinforce weak parts of the line with dismounted fire, 
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or to cooperate with the general reserves in a coun- 
ter-attack. If superior to the hostile cavalry, it may 
be posted so as to threaten the enemy's line of 
communications. 

Q. How are the engineers employed on t?ie 
'defensive? 

A. The engineers are employed in opening roads, 
clearing the ftald of fire, constructing barbed wire 
entanglements, and otherwise strengthening the posi- 
tion. Engineer officers outline the trenches and other 
works, and, if practicable, supervise their construc- 
tion by the troops. 

Q. Why are hasty intrenchments used? 

A. Because good natural cover can rarely be 
found. Hence troops on the defensive must furnish 
artificial cover by constructing intrenchments. These 
should be so traced as to allow effective frontal fire 
without exposure to enfilade. When constructed, 
they should be concealed as much as possible by cov- 
ering the freshly turned earth with bushes, sod, etc., 
and, if possible, they should not be thrown up until 
the enemy has defined his attack. The embankment or 
parapet should be from 30 to 60 inches thick, whence 
the necessity of an efficient intrenching tool. 

Q. How are the tr*?nches placed on the defensive? 

A. Trenches are placed so that the troops will 
not appear on the sky line, and are concealed as much 
as possible. They ai>3 provided, when practicable, 
with covered approaches from the rear. Dummy in- 
trenchments may be used to deceive the enemy. 
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Trenches at the military orest* generally have a 
good field of fire and can be easily reinforced or 
abandoned. They are, however, difficult to conceal, 
and the fire is more or less plunging. At the foot of 
a slope trenches are easily concealed and have a graz- 
ing fire; on the other hand, the field of fire is apt to 
be limited, and they are difficult to abandon or re- 
inforce unless covered approac'hes are provided. 

When practicable, trenches for the firing line are 
made deep and narrow, so as to furnish cover against 
shrapnel fire. If time permits, ov»?rhead cover is also 
provided. 

Q. What other precautions are taken to increase 
the efficiency of the defense? 

A. Banges are measured and marked and the 
troops made familiar with the 'distances. 

Q. What is the special duty of the signal troops 
on the defensive? 

A. The signal troops establish the lines of in- 
formation indicated by the commander. Lines are 
generally run connecting the commander with each 
section into which the defensive position may have 
been divided, with the artillery, general reserve, and 
cavalry reserve. Lines may be run connecting the 
(commanders of adjoining sections. Captive balloons 
are stationed near the flanks to give timely warning 
of hostile flanking un'dertakings. 

Q. What preparations are made for the care of 
the wounded? 



*The military crest is that part of a hill from which all or at 
least the greater part of the downward slope within ranee can be 
seen and subjected to direct fire. It generally differs from the actual 
or topographical crest, which is at the highest points or watershed. 
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A. Pasitions for first aid and dressing stations 
are selected, and arrangements made for setting up 
the field hospitals as soon as required. 

Q, What is done with the trains? 

A. The trains are stationed at convenient places 
in rear where they will not interfere with the move- 
ments of the troops. 

Conduct of the Defense. 

Q. In the conduct of the defense, what relation 
does the defensive bear to the offensive? 

A. As the defensive is, in a measure, the counter- 
part of the offensive, it presents the same phases, viz., 
preparatory stage, decisive action, and final stage. 

Preparatory Stage. 

Q. What rules govern the employment of artili 
lery fire on the defensive? 

A. During the preparatory stage, the enemy grad- 
ually forces back the defender's advanced posts. 
Whether the defender uses the artillery of his main 
position or not during this period, depends upon cir- 
cumstances. Its primary functions are: 

1. To keep down the enemy's fire, whether artil- 
lery or infantry, that is most damaging to the defense. 

2. To inflict losses upon the hostile infantry, im- 
pair its morale, and delay or check its advance. 

However, unless favorable targets are presented, 
especially for flanking, oblique or cross fire, or it be- 
comes necessary to reply to the enemy's artillery in 
order to prevent too much damage from its unre- 
stricted fire, it is generally preferable for the defend- 
er's artillery to remain silent, and thus avoid disclos- 
ing its position, until hostile infantry or artillery ap- 
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pears within effective range. On the other hand, if 
the defender's artillery is completely concealed, it may 
fire on the enemy whenever the probable effect will 
jutstify that expenditure of ammnnition. Experience 
BhowB that the morale of an assailant is greatly im- 
paired when he is subjected to losses inflicted by an 
enemy that he is unable to see, or whose fire he can- 
not return. 

Q. What may be said of the ability of artillery to 
defend its own front against infantry and cavalry? 

A. In open ground it may be asserted confidently 
that artillery can defend its own front from attacks 
of infantry. But it may be equally confidently as- 
serted tiiat artillery alone cannot by its fire drive a 
resolute enemy from his line of defense Cavalry, 
even more easily than infantry, can be repelled by ar- 
tillery fire on open ground. But an unexpected at- 
tack by cavalry on the flank or rear of artillery, or 
while the latter is limbering or unlimbering, would 
be disastrous. 

Q. What can you say in regard to the employ- 
ment of infantry flre during the preparatory stage? 

A. The principles governing the employment of 
artillery flre appJy, in the main, to the defender's in- 
fantry. So long as any advantage can be gained by 
remaining concealed or silent, the infantry withholds 
its flre; but if concealment is unnecessary, the infant- 
ry (assuming ammunition to be abundant) may fire 
whenever an opportunity is presented for damaging 
the enemy, no matter what the range may be. Vol- 
ley fire at long or even distant ranges and at suitable 
targets may be very effective. If the hostile artil- 
lery is firing on the trenches of the. defenders, the 
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latter expose themselves only when the enemy ha£i 
advanced within effective range. 

Q. Why can long-range fire generally be used 
with more effect by the defense than by the attack? 

A. Because ranges are more accurately known. 
Again, ammunition can be so much more easily sup- 
plied afi to justify an expense of cartridges that 
would be impossible for the attack. 

Q. Has infantry anything to fear from cavalry? 

A. Good infantry, if intact and plentifully sup- 
plied with ammunition, has, unless completely sur- 
prised, nothing to fear from cavalry. A lin«3, if at- 
tacked, should halt and open fire; a skirmish line 
should rally by squads, and the support and reserve, 
if in column, should form line, the support guarding 
the flanks. If attacked in flank, the support and i>3- 
serve should form on the threatened flank, the firing 
line rallying by groups or by sections. 

Decisive Action. 

Q. Describe the conduct of the defense during the 
decisive action. 

A. The defenders concentrate their fire on the 
advancing infantry, and make every effort to inflict 
losses and check his advance. As the crisis ap- 
proadhes, and there is a probability of the enemy 
reaching the position, the defender's artillery, irre- 
spective of its own losses, devotes its entire attention 
to the advancing infantry. Machine guns properly 
placed and under cover are very effective. 

Should the assailants succeed in gaining a posi- 
tion threatening the line of defense, a counter-attack 
is made before the enemy can intrench. Local coun- 
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ter-attacks ar^ the special duty of the local resepyes 
and are made upon the initiative of officerB in com- 
mand of sections of the defensive position. The 
troops do not pursue, but return to their position^ 
after the enemy has been driven off. Sihould the 
enemy attempt an assault, lie is met with rapid fire 
and a countercharge with fixed bayonets. Every 
available man is brought up, and the enemy struck in 
flank if possible. Should the enemy succeed in pene- 
trating the line, he is driven from hifi position by an 
offensive return. The offensive return should come 
as a surprise and be assisted by artillery placed so as 
to fire upon the enemy's flank within •?ffective range. 

Final Stage, 

Q. Describe the conduct of the defense during 
the final stage. 

A. Should the enemy's attack be effectively se- 
palsed, it may be followed by local counter-attacks, 
or by an assumption of the offensive, the general re- 
serve striking the enemy's flank, and the reserve 
cavalry threatening his line of communications. 

If the enemy abandons the offensive an^ begins 
a retreat, he is vigorously pursued, and every effort 
made to complete his discomfiture. 

If the defenders are unsuccessful, they fall back 
to the next defensive position, if one has been selbot- 
edy and there await the enemy. In such cases His^ 
of retreat aie chosen so that the retiring troops will 
not mask the fire of troops already in the new posi- 
tion. If a retreat is decided upon, a rear gnard 
formed and an orderly retreat begun. 
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Q. What preparations are made to meet a prob- 
able night attachi 

A. Whenever practicable, the front and flanks 
of the position ai>3 covered with obstacles, and gana 
are placed so as to sweep the roads and open ground. 
Dismounted <javalry may be stationed as a reserve to 
the firing line, especially near the flanks. The out- 
posts exercise the greatest vigilance, lut care is taken 
not to mash the fire of the main position. Small patrols 
or other means of observation give timely warning 
of any hostile advance, and thus enable the defenders 
to prepare for a night attack, or an attack at dawn. 

Position in Readiness. 

Q. What is a position in readiness? 

A. A position in readines is a position where 
troops are assembled, under cover, if practicable, and 
from which thiay can be quickly deployed, either for 
attack or defense, or marched in any direction de- 
manded by the situation. 

Q. If it is probable that a defensive position will 
be taken up, what is done? 

A. If it is probable that a defensive position will 
be taken up from a position in readiness, a part of 
the artillery and infantry is placed in the defensive 
position and preparations for defense are made; cav- 
alry reconnoiters and the remaining troops are held 
under cover in rear. 

Note. — 'For the supply of ammunition in coml)at, see page 
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OARE OF THE WOUNDED IN COMBAT. 

Q. How are the wounded oared for in combat? 

A. Each soldier is provided with a first aid packet 
containing a dressing which he applies himself if 
wounded and able to do so. Beyond this the care of 
the sick and wounded devolves upon the sanitary 
troops, as no combatant, unless duly authorized, is 
permitted to accompany the sick ar injuT»3d to the 
rear. 

Q. How are the sanitary troops of the mobile 
forces divided? 

A. Into (1) those attached to regiments and simi- 
lar organizations, and (2) those organised into inde- 
pendent sanitary units, called ambulance companies 
and field hospitals. 

Q. Describe the duties of the sanitary troops dur- 
ing combat. 

A. As soon as it is apparent that they will be 
needed, the following sanitary stations from front to 
rear are established for the care of the sick and 
wounded : 

1. First aid stations — generally one for each 
regiment. 

2. Dressing stations — generally one for each 
brigade. 

3. Field hospitals — set up as i>3quired. 

4. Stations for the slightly wounded — generally 
one for each division. 

Q. What are the first aid stations? 

A. Those stations established by the regimental 
surgeons as near the firing line as possible and under 
the best cover that can be found. If the enemy's fire 
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is such that the wounded cannot reach these stations, 
advantage is taken of trenches, ravines, and other in- 
equalities of the ground affording temporary shelter, 
and the wounded are brought in during lulls in the 
firing or after nightfall. From these stations the 
wounded are conveyed to the dressing stations. 

Q. What are the dressing stations? 

A. Intermediate stations between the first aid 
stations and the field hospitals. . 

These stations are established by the ambulance 
companies at places where the ambulances can be sent 
in order to carry the wounded to the field hospitals. 
They must therefore be out of range of rifle fire, if 
possible, and have good protection from artillery fire; 
at the same time they must be as near the first aid 
stations as practicable. 

Q. What are the duties of the ambulance 
companies? 

A. 1. To establish and operate the dressing 
stations. 

2. To help the regimental personnel at the front. 

3. To carry the wounded on litters to the dress- 
ing stations or the farthest point reached by the am- 
bulances, and thence in ambulances to the field 
hospitals. 

Q. Where are the field hospitals set up? 

A. Beyond the zone of conflict, usually 3 or 4 
miles in rear of the dressing stations. 

Q. What is done with the wounded after they 
have been admitted to the field hospitals? 

A. Those that cannot he returned to duty are 
transferred to evacuation hospitals (hospitals at the 
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head of the line of communications). If the army 
moves forward, the sanitary personnel of the mobile 
troops is promptly relieved by corresponding units 
from the line of communications. In retreat the nec- 
essary' sanitary troops remain with the immobile sick 
and wounded. 

Q. What are stations for the slightly injured? 

A. Those stations established to relieve dressing 
stations and field hospitals of the slightly wounded 
who can walk and require but little attention. They 
arc conspicuously marked, so as to be readily found. 

Q. What precaution is taken after battle to see 
that no sick or wounded are left on the field? 

A. Commanders organize a thorough search of 
the field in their vicinity for the wounded, and assist 
in their protection and removal. 

Q. What care is taken of the enemy wounded 
found on the battlo-field? 

A. They receive tb3 same care as the wounded of 
our own forces. 

Q. How are the dressing stations, field hospitals, 
and other sanitary stations in rear marked, and why? 

A. By the national and Red Cross fiags. At 
night green lanterns are added. They are so marked 
not only for the convenience of our own forces, but 
so the enemy can see where they are, as he is in duty 
bound not to molest them if he can avoid it. 



PART 11. 

FIELD FORTIFICATIONS. 
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CHAPTER I. 
Field Intrenchmknts. 

Q. What is the object of all fortification? 

A. So to strengthen a poeition that the forces 
occupying it may stuccessfully resist or subdue their 
adversaries. 

Q. Into what two classed apo fortifications 
divided? 

A. Into Permanent and Temporary or Field Forti- 
fications. 

Q. What are the subdivisions of field fortifi- 
cations? 

A. First, Battle or Hasty Intrenchments, by 
which an army in the presence of the enemy seeks to 
protect itself from the direct effect of his fire. Sec- 
ond, Field Works, or Deliberate Intrenchm»3nts, for 
the temporary protection of important points, such as 
cities, arsenals, bridges, fords, and of military positions 
in general. Third, Siege Works, for the reduction of 
fortified positions. The latter are not considered in 
this work. 

Q. Why are hasty intrenchments indispensable to- 
day, and of what do they consist? 

A. The intensity of fire of modern small - arms 
makes some sort of protection absolutely necessary, 
and this protection can in the general case be furnished 
only by hasty intrenchments. These consist ordinarily 
of parapets of earth hastily thrown up, whence their 
name. The parapet with its trench constitutes the 
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shelter trench, so called. All hasty intrenchments are 
of three types, according as the line protected is lying 
down, kneeling, or standing. The last two require, of 
coarse, more time in construction than the first, and 
are resorted to only when the position is to be oc- 
cupied for a comparatively long time. (See Plate I.) 

The principal function of the shelter trench, as al- 
ready stated, is to shelter infantry, and to protect it 
against the fire of the enemy's infantry. So important 
is it now to have the protection of the shelter trench 
that all infantry troops carry intrenching tools as an 
integral part of their equipment. 

Q. On what does the location of trenches depend? 

A. Primarily, on tactical considerations; and sec- 
ondarily, on the nature of the ground. 

Q. What conditions should always be satisfied by 
shelter trenches? 

A. While affording the most complete cover pos- 
sible under the circumstances, they should have a free 
field of fire to the front, and should not interfere with 
or hinder the quick resumption of the offensive. 

Q. What is the chi«3f difference between 'hasty 
intrenchments on the defensive and on the offensive? 

A. On the defensive the trenches are more delib- 
erate, and therefore narrower and deeper, such trench- 
es furnishing better cover against shrapnel;* on the 
offensive quick cover is the object sought, and there- 
fore the trenches are more shallow. 

Q. What thickness of ordinary earth is required 
to resist hostile fire? 



•To furnish shelter from shrapnel, the front face of the 
trench may be recessed If the- ground permits, or, If material 
and time are available, the part towards the enemy may be 
provided with an overhead cover. (See Plate I.) 
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A. At the usual battle ranges, 3 feet for rifl« fire, 
4 to 6 feet for field guns, and 15 to 20 feet for siege 
guns. If liable to be exposed to a prolonged attack 
of field guns (shell fire), a parapat should be from 9 to 
10 feet thick. 

Q. Why should intrenchments be used even 
though the desired thickness of parapet cannot be 
obtained? 

A. Any protection is better than none. Mere 
concealment by a simple screen will greatly reduce 
casualties, as the hostile fire will be less accurate 
and less rapid if the target cannot be seen. 

Q. How may the normal profile be modifi?3d? 

A. In various ways to meet local conditions. It 
may be impossible to dig trenches, for example, in 
wet soil. In such cases the cover must be all embank- 
ment, the earth being taken from a ditch or carried 
from a distance. Such parapets give a greater com- 
mand and furnish greater protection in rear. They 
are, however, more difficult to conceal than simple 
trenches, especially if the latter are made so deep 
that the excavated earth can be carried away. 

Q. What examples have we of the use of trenches 
alone, the excavated earth being carried away? 

A. Such trenches were used by the Boers in South 
Africa, and by the Spanish in front of Santiago. 

Q. What advantage is gained by using the normal 
profile? 

A. It furnishes cover with the least expenditure 
of time and labor. 

Q. How are trenches classified? 

A. Into firing, communicating, and cover trench- 
es. Cover trenches shelter the supports and reserves. 
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They differ from iiring trenches mainly in i'»3quiring 
no command. Communicating trenches connect the 
cover and firing trenches and afford a protected pass- 
age betw>&en them. 

Q. What thickness of overhead cover will afford 
protection against shrapnel bullets? 

A. From 6 to 8 inches of earth supported on 
brush or poles. 

Q. How is cover for guns and caissons obtained? 

A. Either by sinking them balow the surface of 
the ground and building a parapet with the excavated 
earth, or by leaving them on the natural surface of 
the ground and building an epaulment in front and on 
the flanks. The first construction is called a gun-pit; 
the second, a gun epaulment. 

Q. When are field works employed? 

A. When a position is to be held for a considerable 
period, and time is available. 

Q. What special conditions must field works 
satisfy? 

A. 1. They must afford protection against both 
rifie and artillery fire. 

2. They must be of suitable size for the garrison 
that is to occupy them. 

3. They should have suitably constructed case- 
mates to shelter the garrison by night. 

Q. Define parapet, trace, and profile, and give the 
names of the various parts of the profile. 

A. A parapet is a bank of earth thrown up to 
cover the defenders while firing; the trace of a work is 
its outline in plan, though the term is frequently ap- 
plied to the horizontal projection of its interior ereirt. 
(See Plate 2, Figure 1.) The profile is a croes-section 
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of the work made by a plane perpendicular to the 
interior crest. (See Plate 2, Figure 2.) 

In the profile, the various parts have received the 
following names: 



(a) 


banquelle slope, 


(9) 


scarp, 


0>) 


banquette tread, 


(h) 


counterscarp^ 


(c) 


interior slope, 


(D) 


ditch. 


(d) 


superior slope, 


(i) 


interior slope of glacis, 


(e) 


exterior slope. 


(k) 


glacis, 


(f) 


berm. 


(t) 


trench. 



The intersection of the superior and of the interior 
slopes is called the interior crest ; that of the superior 
and of the exterior, the exterior crest. The thickness 
of the parapet is the horizontal distance between these 
two crests. 

Q. What is meant by a traverse? by an embras- 
ure? by the command of a work and its relief? by the 
terreplein? 

A. A traverse is a bank of earth inside a work to 
protect some part of it from direct fire. Usually they 
are set at right angles to the interior crest of the para- 
pet, to protect the latter from enfilade. An embrasure 
is a revetted opening in the parapet, through which 
field guns may fire. The command of a work is the 
height of its interior crest above the ground on which 
it is constructed (m, Figure 2, Plate 2). Its P3lief is the 
height above the bottom of the ditch (o. Figure 2, Plate 
2). The terreplein is the surface of the ground inside 
the work. 

Q. How, if possible, should the glacis lie with re- 
spect to the superior slope? 

A. It should be parallel to the superior slope, in 
order to get the best fire-effect from the position. 
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Q. Point out (Plate 2, Figure 3) tlie elements of 
a work with respect to the trace. 

A. With respect to the traces of various works, 
a is a salient angle, c, c, c are faces, 

a' is a shoulder angle, J, dl, d are flanks, 

b is a reentrant angle, e,e is the gorge, 

/ is the capital. 

Q. How are field works classified? 

A. Field works are classified with reference to 
their trace, as: 

(a) Open — i. e., having thick parapets on the ex- 
posed sides, the rear or gorge being open; 

(h) Closed, in which the parapet is continuous; 

(c) Half-closed, which differ from the open in that 
the gorge is closed by obstacles, stockade work, or 
shelter trenches. 

Open works have the advantage over closed, of 
affording greater freedom of movement to the defend- 
ers, and in the event of capture, of being exposed to 
fire and assault from the works in rear. Closed works, 
while affording greater protection from assault, are 
liable to have their parapets exposed to enfilade or to 
reverse fire; besides which, the available interior space 
is much reduced. 

Q. What is meant by defilade? 

A. To locate and construct field works so that 
the interior will be protected from the direct fire of 
the en<^mv. 

Q. What is a revetment? 

A. A facing used to sustain an embankment at 
a steeper slope than it would naturally assume. 

Q. W!hat are magazines? 

A. Bomb-proof shelter for the protection of guns 
and troops in action, or for storing ammnnitlon. 
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Q. Wliat is the difference between a fort and a 
redoubt? 

A. A fort has reentering angles, while a redoubt 
has none. A fort can thus sweep its own ditches by 
fire from its own parapets, but a redoubt cannot. 
From a^iother pioint of view, redoubts are of much 
simpler trace than forts, and are therefore more eas- 
ily built. 

Q. Explain what is meant by "sector of fire," 
"dead spao3." 

A. By ^^otor of fire" is meant the angular space 
in front of a work that is swept by its own fire; the 
limiting space is usually taken at 60 degrees, being 
30 degrees on each side of a perpendicular to the 
parapet ov^r which the fire is delivered. Such parts 
of the terrain in front of a parapet as cannot be 
reached by fire from the parapet itself constitute w'hat 
is called "dead space," or "undefended space." Thus, 
in the case of a salient of 60 degrees, there would 
evidently be a dead space of 60 degrees. (Plate 3, 
Figure 1.) 

In Figure 2, Plate 2, the angular space c, f, g, A, i, Je 
is called the "dead angle " because it cannot be 
reached by fire from the parapet. Both dead space 
and dead angle diminish the value of a work, and have 
to be corrected by flanking arrangements from neigh- 
boring works, or by such an alteration of the trace 
of the work itself as to provide a fire sweeping the 
ditches and the dead spacea 

Q. How may the defensive power of field-fortifica- 
tions be increased? 

A. By the use of obstacles. These have for their 
object the holding of the enemy under fire while 
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checking his advance and breaking up his fannation. 

Q. What conditions should all obstacles satisfy? 

A. 1. They must be within the effective zone of 
the defenders' fire, and must be so arranged as to 
offer the least obstacle possible to the advance from 
the side of the defense. 

2. They must be concealed as far as possible from 
the view of the assaulting party, so that this may 
come upon them as a surprise. 

3. They must be difficult of removal under tire, 
and, if possible, should be of such construction as will 
necessitate the use of tools not usually carried by 
troops. 

4. They should, if possible, be so placed as to be 
secure from the fire of the enemy's artillery, and so 
constructed that, if struck by his projectiles, they 
will suffer small damage. 

5. They must offer no shelter to the enemy. 

Q. What form of obstacle is most commonly 
used? 

A. The abatis. This consists of branches of trees 
about 15 feet long laid on the ground, butts to the 
rear, all small twigs being cut ofl, and all large 
branches pointed and interlaced. The abatis should 
be 5 feet high. The branches are secured to the 
ground by forks, wire, or by logs laid over the butts 
of the branches. (Plate 3, Figure 2.) 

The abatis most easy of construction is that made 
by felling trees toward the enemy, in such manner as 
to leave the fallen part still attached to the stump, 
the branches being then pointed as already described. 
(Plate 3, Figure 3.) 
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Q. What are wire entanglemente, and how are 
they constructed? 

A. These are obstacles consisting of wire wound 
between stakes about 18 inches long, driven into the 
ground about 6 feet apart. The ground should not 
be cleared, as bushes, etc., increase the delaying effect 
of the entanglement. The entanglement (Plate 3, 
Figure 4) just described is called a low wire entangle- 
ment. The hig'h wire entanglement is constructed in 
the same manner, except that the stakes are at least 
4 feet long and are driven from 6 to 8 feet apart, the 
wire leading from the head of the stake to the foot 
of the one diagonally opposite. The line of stakes in 
front and in rear should, if possible, be finished of^ 
like fencing, with barbed wire; the use of this is not 
recommended for the interior cross-work, on account 
of the difficulty of handling it, and of the great length 
of time consequently necessary. (Plate 3, Figure 5.) 

Q. What are palisades, and when are they used 
to most advantage? 

A. Palisades consist of rows of trunks of trees 
or of squared trunks, 8 to 10 feet high, planted close 
together, and pointed on top. When material is at 
hand, ribband pieces should be spiked on the inside 
along their tops about a foot or two below the points, 
in order to steady the row. Palisades are used to 
great advantage in the bottoms of ditches or to close 
the gorges of field works. 
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